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GRACE E. CAIRNS 


The Intuitive 
Element in M etaphysics 


IN PHILOSOPHY for a global world the theoretic component 
should be founded upon the logical relationships discovered, or postulated, 
in Nature. This means a foundation upon science and scientific method, 
since it is the primary business of science and its method to investigate such 
logical elements, if we define science as “knowledge which is general and 
systematic, that is, in which specific propositions are all deduced from a few 
general principles.”* This logical unity with which science is concerned has 
been adumbrated intuitively by the mystical philosophers and religious gen- 
iuses of all ages. The relation between scientific knowledge and mystical 
religious feeling, or, to borrow the language of Professor F. S. C. Northrop, 
the relation between the theoretic and aesthetic components of religion, is 
described at perhaps the highest level by Albert Einstein in the following 
passages from his essay “Religion and Science”: 


Only those who realize the immense efforts and, above all, the devotion which 
pioneer work in theoretical science demands can grasp the strength of the emotion 
Sout of which alone such work, remote as it is from the immediate realities of life, can 
issue. What a deep conviction of the rationality of the universe and what a yearning to 
understand, were it but a feeble reflection of the mind revealed in this world, Kepler 
and Newton must have had to enable them to spend years of solitary labour in disen- 
otangling the principles of the celestial sphere! . ... 


“:The individual feels the nothingness of human desires and aims and the sublimity 


and marvellous order which reveal themselves both in Nature and in the world of 
thought. He looks upon individual existence as a sort of prison and wants to experience 
the universe as a single significant whole. . . . 


The religious geniuses of all ages have been distinguished by this kind of religious 
feeling, which knows no dogma and no God conceived in man’s image. . . . 


As Northrop has pointed out in The Meeting of East and West, the religi- 





*Morris R. Cohen and Ernest Nagel, Logic and Scientific Method (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1934), p. 191. 


* Albert Einstein, The World As I See It (New York: Covici, Friede, 1934), pp. 264-266. 
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4 GRACE E. CAIRNS 


ous geniuses of mankind, especially those of the East, have emphasized the 
aesthetic side of religion at this highest and most significant level, the meta- 
physical. What the essence of such intuitive experience is, the kind of validity 
to be attributed to it, and its relation to the theoretic component of philosophy 
or religion (that is, to the universe of science and scientific method) will be 
the subject matter of this paper. 

To illustrate what we think to be the content of mystical or intuitive ex- 
perience, we shall examine its two main ecstatic forms: (1) the form in 
which the noetic quality of the experience is emphasized, as illustrated by 
Hinayana Buddhism, Vedanta Hindu philosophy as interpreted by Sarhkara, 
and Meister Eckhart’s mystical philosophy; and (2) the form in which the 
emotional quality of the experience is emphasized, illustrated by the 
Bhagavad-gita and the writings of St. John of the Cross. Then we shall evalu- 
ate these and what are called the mild or non-ecstatic forms of mysticism 
in their relation to the theoretic component. 


EMPHASIS UPON THE NOETIC QUALITY OF 
MYSTICAL EXPERIENCE 


The ultimate mystical experience of Hinayana Buddhism, the trance state 
of Nirvana, is freer; perhaps, from emotional elements than any other form 
of mysticism. To attain this state the saint or arahat undergoes a special 
moral and intellectual preparation in which he looses himself from the “ten 
fetters” which bind to existence, learns the Four Noble Truths, and follows 
the Noble Eightfold Path. The purpose of all this is, on the moral side, to 
eliminate desire, since it is the cause of rebirth and the consequent suffering; 
and, on the intellectual side, to enable the saint to know that nothing is 
ultimately real but Nirvana. He learns the Buddha’s teaching that the self 
and the whole world of objects are unreal, that there are no individuals. The 
body and mind are constantly changing, and so are all other objects. There 
is nothing permanent in existence. For this reason, the man who takes delight 
in any object, whether it be physical or ideal, cannot attain either truth or 
salvation, for all objects, both of sensation and of reason, are transient and 
therefore unreal. To attain spiritual truth and salvation man must learn that 
his whole world of sense and the world of form or reason are not substantial 
or eternal. Nothing is eternal or real but the state of Nirvana. This state 
is attained ultimately through “right concentration,” step eight in the Noble 
Eightfold Path, which is concerned with the trance states. The progress in 
trance states, through which Nirvana is finally experienced, is described as 
follows: 
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Of one who has entered the first trance the voice has ceased; of one who has entered 
the second trance reasoning and reflection have ceased; of one who has entered the 
third trance joy has ceased; of one who has entered the fourth trance the inspiration 
and the expirations have ceased; of one who has entered the realm of the infinity of 
space the perception of form has ceased; of one who has entered the realm of the in- 
finity of consciousness the perception of the realm of the infinity of space has ceased; 
of one who has entered the realm of nothingness the perception of the realm of the 
infinity of consciousness has ceased; of one who has entered the realm of neither per- 
ception nor yet non-perception, the perception of the realm of nothingness has ceased; 


of one who has entered the cessation of perception and sensation, perception and sen- 
sation have ceased.® 


When perception and sensation have ceased, the “trance of cessation” has 
been achieved. This is Nirvana. Nirvana must be experienced to be known. 
Attempted descriptions are always negative. It is as if someone were to extin- 
guish a fire and then ask where the fire has gone. 


For the fire which depended on fuel of grass and wood, when that fuel has all gone, 
and it can get no other, being without nutriment, is said to be extinct. 


In exactly the same way, Vaccha, all form by which one could predicate the existence 
of the saint, all that form has been abandoned, uprooted, pulled out of the ground like 
a palmyra tree, and become non-existent and not liable to spring up again in the future. 
The saint, O Vaccha, who has been released from what is styled form, is deep, im- 
measurable, unfathomable, like the mighty ocean. To say that he is not reborn would 
not fit the case. To say that he is both reborn and not reborn would not fit the case. . . . 
To say that he is neither reborn nor not reborn would not fit the case.* 


It seems that in Nirvana the impermanent world of existence, of change, 
of self, and of all objects vanishes; only the simple and permanent remain. 
This is apparently sheer non-being (nothing), and is taken by the saint to 
be a direct blissful experience of the nature of ultimate and eternal reality. 

The Vedanta school of Indian thought as interpreted by Sarnkara has a 
different theoretical approach to metaphysics. For this school of thought 
Brahman is the only reality, all else is illusion (maya), a conclusion reached 
on both rational and experiential grounds. The rational argument is the fol- 
lowing: Separate selves cannot exist because the separate self cannot be dis- 
cerned as subject, for then it would be object, not subject; the thinking subject 
can never be known objectively; it is known as pure subject only when it 
is not an object of knowledge. Sarnkara quotes the Upanisads as saying: 
“Thou couldst not hear the hearer of hearing, nor perceive the perceiver of 
perception, nor know the knower of knowledge”; and, again, “By whom it 





* Henry Clark Warren, Buddhism in Translations, Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. III (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1922), p. 384. * Ibid., p. 127. 
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is not thought by him it is thought, by whom it is thought he does not know 
it; unknown by those who know it, it is known by those who do not know it.” 

Brahman is self-luminous intelligence and manifests everything else, but 
is not manifested by anything else. It is eternal in the strict sense, i.e., it does 
not undergo any changes or modifications, is absolutely self-sufficient, and 
is not composed of parts.° It is truth, knowledge, and infinite.’ Brahman is 
the operative and the material cause of the world of maya or appearance, 
for there is no substance which could give rise to it. Brahman produces the 
world from names and forms, i.e., from ideas, and thus it is that the individual 
self has cognition of these forms, for there is but one knower. Brahman 
produces the world of appearance or maya as a magician produces an illusion.” 
It creates and destroys this world at regular intervals, but the individual 
names and forms remain the same in each creation.’ To escape everlasting 
existence (samsara) in this illusory but everlasting world, the soul must 
achieve the knowledge that the Atman is the Brahman and thus unite itself 
with the eternal Self. Then, of course it escapes existence, for Brahman does 
not exist; in its real nature it is eternally the unmanifested and can be said 
to be non-being as much as being. Brahman is “one mass of knowledge” 
but has no specific cognitions, since these would imply distinctions, and there 
can be no distinctions in Brahman, which itself alone is.’° 

This knowledge of Brahman as pure Subject, the eternally unmanifested 
or non-existent, is experienced in samadhi, the trance state in which all dis- 
tinctions including that between subject and object disappear, and only the 
One, Brahman, remains. The Self, the Atman, becomes the Brahman. This 
Brahman (which means the experienced trance state) is non-temporal, non- 
spatial, absolute unity and simplicity, and inexpressible in the categories of 
discursive reason. Though still a negative description, because psychologi- 
cally an almost unconscious state is being described, the content read into 
the experience is somewhat more positive than in Hinayana Buddhist thought 
and is called pure being, therefore, rather than non-being. Thus, it seems 
apparent that whether the common element in the experience, a unity with- 
out any distinctions, is called no-thing (non-being) or pure being is depend- 
ent upon the theories or metaphysical views of the thinkers involved, or, in 





*George Thibaut, trans., The Vedanta-sitras with the Commentary by Sankarakérya, Part I, The 
Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXXIV (Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1890), p. 32. 

* Ibid., p. 28. 

" [bid., p. 264. 

® Ibid., p. 290. 

* [bid., p. 215. 
™* Ibid., p. 281. 
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other words, upon the theoretic component. It seems true, as Hegel observed, 
that to think pure being is to think pure non-being. 

Among Western mystics, Meister Eckhart provides a significant parallel 
to the Eastern intellectual mystics. Otto, in his book Mysticism East and 
West, points out that Eckhart uses the introspective method to attain the 
experience of union with ultimate reality characteristic of the East, “with- 
drawal from all outward things, retreat into the ground of one’s own soul, 
knowledge of a secret depth and of the possibility of turning in upon one’s 
own self ...”"* rather than the method of “unifying vision,” which contem- 
plates the world of multiplicity and thence arrives at unity. Eckhart finds 
the One, the Godhead, in the abyss of his own soul and from this Source 
issue forth the Trinity and the world of multiplicity. This One is the eternal 
Now, ineffable pure being, naked essence and incomprehensible (except 
through feeling it as the depth of the soul). Eckhart describes it as “the 
mystery of the darkness of the eternal Godhead which is unknown and never 
has been known and never shall be known. Therein God abides to himself 
unknown and the light of the eternal Father has been shining there for aye, 
and the darkness does not comprehend the light.”** The way of negation 
is preferable to any positive affirmation about the Godhead: “In unknowing 
knowing shall we know God; in forgetfulness of ourselves and all things 
even to the naked essence of the Godhead”; and further: “It was said by a 
philosopher that whoso knows of God that he is unknown that man knows 
God. For it is the height of gnosis and perception to know and understand 
in agnosia and a-perception.” ** 

As in the Eastern mystical philosophies described above, —_ being is 
nothing (no-thing), and again, as in the Eastern philosophies, union with 
this impersonal One is not described in erotic, emotional terms even though 
the mystical theology of emanation is borrowed from Plotinus, whose mysti- 
cism does not escape eroticism. 

In contrast to these mystics who emphasize the noetic quality of mystical 
experience are those who emphasize its emotional quality. The probable 
reasons for the difference and an evaluation of both will be considered in 
the last section of this paper. 





“Rudolf Otto, Mysticism East and West, Bertha L. Bracey and Richenda Payne, trans. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1932), p. 40. 

“Eckhart, Meister Eckhart, edited by Franz Pfeiffer, c. de B. Evans, trans. (London: J. M. Watkins, 
1924), p. 224. 

* Ibid., p. 54. Compare with the passage quoted above from Samkara: “By whom it is not thought 
by him it is thought, by whom it is thought he does not know it; unknown by those who know it, it 
is known by those who do not know it.” 
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EMPHASIS UPON THE EMOTIONAL QUALITY OF 
MysTICAL EXPERIENCE 


In the Bhagavad-gita we find again the teaching that knowledge of one 
eternal reality is attained only through a mystical experience, but this experi- 
ence is to be achieved through devotion, sacrifice, and love rather than 
through knowledge, as in the mystics considered above. This is because the 
Absolute of the Gita is primarily a God of love. In his incarnate form he 
is Krishna (Krsna), the lover who loves man and seeks man’s love in return. 
Like Jesus in the Christian religion, Krishna is the Blessed One, a personal, 
visible manifestation of Vishnu (Visnu), the aspect of the Absolute, Brah- 
man, as pteserver. The man who loves Krishna and desires union with him, 
which is ultimate salvation, must devote himself to a high moral ideal. Then 
through the proper mystical exercises he may become one with the One in 
an ecstatic trance state. The ultimate stage of progress is described thus: 


Having become Brahman, serene-souled, 
He neither grieves nor longs; 
Alike to all beings, 
He attains supreme devotion to Me. 
Through devotion he comes to know Me, 
What my measure is, and who I am, in very truth; 
Then knowing Me in very truth, 
He enters into (Me) straightway.4 


To live in this One a man must dedicate his whole life and heart to the 
Eternal Spirit, who loves most that man who is most devoted to Him: 


Be Me-minded, devoted to Me; 

Worshipping Me, revere Me; 
And to Me alone shalt thou go; truly to thee 

I promise it—(because) thou art dear to. Me. 
And not than he among men 

Is there any who does things more pleasing to Me; 
Nor shall there be than he to Me 

Any other dearer on earth.'® 


A parallel emphasis upon the emotional side of mystical experience is 
found in the writings of St. John of the Cross. St. John, like most of the 
Christian mystics, was influenced both by Plotinus and by the Biblical Song 





“The Bhagavad-Gitd, trans. and interpreted by Franklin Edgerton, Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. 
XXXVIII (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1944), Part I: Text and Translation, p. 175. 
* Ibid., p. 177. 
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of Songs. Plotinus says of his mystical ecstasies: “Those to whom this heav- 
enly love is unknown may get some conception of it from earthly love, and 
what joy it is to obtain possession of what one loves most.” ** Far more erotic 
in its suggestive imagery is the language of the Song of Songs, interpreted 
until recently as a duet of love between Christ and the Church, the “Bride,” 
or between the soul and God. It is now believed that the book was written 
as a wedding song to celebrate purely earthly love between man and woman. 
What Otto calls the “lyrical” quality of St. John’s mysticism has its origin 
in this source. St. John makes this obvious in his discussion of the ten steps 
on St. Bernard’s “ladder of love to union.” This ladder is of crucial impor- 
tance in the poem “Stanzas of the Soul,” which is the Prologue to St. John’s 
work Dark Night. Dark Night, an unfinished work in twenty-five short chap- 
ters, is a commentary on the first two of the eight “Stanzas of the Soul” 
(although chapter 25 begins to touch upon the third stanza). The first three 
stanzas are these: 


1. Ona dark night, Kindled in love with yearnings—oh, happy chance! — 
I went forth without being observed, My house being now at rest. 


2. In darkness and secure, By the secret ladder, disguised—oh, happy chance!— 
In darkness and in concealment, My house being now at rest. 


3. In the happy night, In secret, when none saw me, 


Nor I beheld aught, Without light or guide, save that which burned in my 
heart.17 


St. John’s discussion of these stanzas is centered around the “secret ladder.” 
He writes: 


This is the secret ladder whereof the soul here speaks. ... But, on this last step 
of clear vision, which is the last step of the ladder whereon God leans . . . there is 
naught that is hidden from the soul, by reason of its complete assimilation. ... But 
until that day, however high the soul may reach, there remains nothing hidden from 
it—namely, all that it lacks for total assimilation in the Divine Essence. . .. For love 


is like fire, which ever rises upward with the desire to be absorbed in the centre of 
its sphere.'® 


It is called the Jacob’s ladder of contemplation. St. John says, “the princi- 
pal characteristic of contemplation, on account of which it is here called a 





* Quoted from Plotinus, Enneads VI.ix.768C, in Charles M. Bakewell, Source Book in Ancient Phi- 
losophy (rev. ed., New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1938), p. 419. 

“St. John of the Cross, The Complete Works of St. John of the Cross, trans. from the critical edition 
of P. Silverio de Santa Teresa, and ed. by E. Allison Peers (London: Burns, Oates, and Washbourne, Ltd., 
1934), Vol. I., Book II, Dark Night, pp. 347-448. (Italics mine.) 

8 Ibid., pp. 469-470. 

* Ibid., p. 462. 
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ladder, is that it is the science of love. ... For it is love that unites and joins 
the soul with God.” *® 

He describes the ten steps on the ladder of love, but comments in full on 
approximately the first five, which roughly parallel his first three stanzas of 
the soul. We shall limit ourselves to his description of the first five, which 
are enough to show the lyrical quality of his mysticism. 

The first step on the ladder “causes the soul to languish, and this to its 
advantage.” *° To support this step he quotes as his authority the following 
passage from the Song of Songs: “I conjure you, daughters of Jerusalem, 
that, if ye find my Beloved, ye tell him that I am sick with love.” The second 
step “causes the soul to seek God without ceasing. Wherefore, when the 
Bride says that she sought Him by night upon her bed (when she had swooned 
away according to the first step of love) and found Him not, she said: I will 
arise and will seek Him Whom my soul loveth.”** The third step “causes 
the soul to work and gives it fervour so that it fails not.”” It realizes that 
all its works, efforts, and afflictions are nothing compared with that vision 
of God which it seeks. The fourth step is that “whereby there is caused in 
the soul an habitual suffering because of the Beloved, yet without weariness. 
For, as St. Augustine says, love makes all things that are great, grievous, and 
burdensome, to be almost naught.” ** St. John emphasizes this insight of St. 
Augustine with the passage quoted from the Song of Songs, “love is strong 
as death... .”** The fifth step “makes the soul to desire and long for God 
impatiently. On this step the vehemence of the lover to apprehend the 
Beloved and to be united with Him is such that every delay, however brief 
it be, becomes very long, wearisome and oppressive to it, and it ever believes 
itself to be finding the Beloved. And when it finds its desire frustrated (which 
is almost at every moment), it swoons away with yearning.” *° 

Although this ladder of love is described in sensuously erotic symbolism, 
St. John affirms that the union which he experienced at intervals was non- 
sensuous. In discussing the purgation of sense, which precedes the spiritual 
purgation essential to realize true spiritual union with God, he condemns 
“spiritual luxury” and “spiritual gluttony” as sins and hindrances to true 
union with God. Spiritual luxury is an intoxication of pleasure arising from 
“spiritual consolation” (erotic sensuous ecstasy) which so delights weak na- 
tures that they are “plunged into the enjoyment and pleasure of this sin.” ** 
Spiritual gluttony is the sin of being entirely occupied with seeking pleasure 





” Tbid., p. 463. * Tbid., p. 464. 
* Ibid., p. 464. * Ibid., p. 465. 
* Ibid., p. 465. * Ibid., pp. 466-467. 


* Ibid., Book I, The Ascent of Mount Carmel, p. 361. 
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and sweetness in the senses from communion and prayer with God. This is 
“very great imperfection and completely opposed to the nature of God, since 
it is impurity in faith.”** The union which St. John considers to be the con- 
summation of the spiritual life, a union which is possible only after the ex- 
treme suffering of the purgation of sense and spirit, is a purely spiritual one 
supposedly without any taint of sensuous imagery or feeling. At the same 
time, it is described as a state of ecstatic bliss in which the soul knows that 
God as pure spirit has been immediately present to her and that she has been 
united with Him. In this state there is no visual or auditory or other imagery, 
and yet the soul cannot doubt the immediate presence of God. She feels 
aware of his overpowering intellectual content as well as his sublime good- 
ness and beauty, but, as is usual in such experiences, finds it impossible to 
express the content in words. St. John says that it is as if a ray of light should 
enter by one window and go out by another without encountering dust or 
any objects, for the ray of light in this case would be invisible yet “purer 
and clearer in itself than when it was more clearly seen and perceived through 
being full of visible objects.”** In this dark “supernatural knowledge and 
light” the soul is completely “detached and removed from all intelligible 
forms, which are objects of the understanding.”*® When the light of this 
knowledge is purest “it becomes darkness, because it withdraws the under- 
standing from its accustomed lights, from forms and from fancies, and then 
the darkness is more clearly perceived and realized.” *” The soul in this state 
is unconscious of space or time as well as of objects. St. John calls it a bliss- 
ful state of “forgetfulness,” a living in the eternal divine presence, ‘for the 
soul has been united in pure intelligence, which belongs not to time . . . and 
when the soul awakens, this knowledge leaves in it the effects which it created 
in it without its being conscious of them, which effects are the lifting up 
of the spirit to the heavenly intelligence, and its withdrawal and abstraction 
from all things and forms and figures and memories thereof . . . and thus 
the soul remains as though ignorant of all things, for it knows God only 
without knowing how.”** 

Thus, St. John’s ecstatic experience like that of the Oriental mystics pur- 
ports to give the subject immediate knowledge of a Unity which is beyond 
the power of discursive reason to communicate, and which can only be felt 
in its immensely rich noetic significance. Yet, the experience felt seems to 
have had more than a merely noetic quality. The erotic language in which 
St. John sets forth the preparation for his mystic states implies that they 





* Tbid., p. 367. * Tbid., p. 123. * Tbid., p. 123. 
® Tbid., p. 123. * Tbid., pp. 123-124. 
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were strongly emotional in quality. Furthermore, the object of this prepara- 
tion, union with a personal God of love, makes it probable that his ecstasies 
were intensely emotional and therefore very different in quality from the 
final trance states of the Hinayana Buddhists and the Vedantists. The same 
emotional kind of experience is implied in the Gita, where the goal is also 
union with a God of love. Further criticism and evaluation of this emo- 
tional kind of mysticism and the non-emotional (or perhaps, more accurately, 
least emotional) kind will be given below in the concluding section. 


CRITICAL EVALUATION OF THE NOETIC, EMOTIONAL, AND 
MILDER FORMS OF MysTICAL EXPERIENCE IN THEIR 
RELATION TO THE THEORETIC COMPONENT 


The qualitative differences between mystical experiences such as we have 
illustrated in the noetic and emotional forms seem best explained by the 
Oriental mystics themselves. The description given of trance states prelimi- 
nary to the almost unconscious one called Nirvana (which was quoted in the 
first section of this paper in the discussion of Buddhism) closely parallels 
the psychologist’s description of what seems to occur from the psychological 
point of view.** Psychologically it appears that a narrowing of the field of 
consciousness is accomplished through monoideism or intense concentration 
upon the end-state desired. Eventually the higher brain centers cease to func- 
tion; the senses grow dim; voluntary control over the muscles is weakened; 
the consciousness then becomes almost purely emotional—a state in which 
“the intellectual elements of belief are lost; the soul is nothing but ardor 
and love. God manifests Himself still, but without the intermediation of 
any concrete or abstract representative, in an incomprehensible manner in 
complete darkness. . .. The emotion itself has probably diminished in in- 
tensity at this point; but it seems very intense because of its isolation.”** It 
appears that the emotional mystics attach their “dark” knowledge, as St. John 
expresses it, to this stage of the trance states. After this stage the emotion 
pales to indifference and then consciousness finally goes out altogether to be 
“replaced by the complete unconsciousness of the trance.” ** This final state 
of ecstasy, in which the emotion is gone, seems to be the non-being or pure 
being of the Hinayana Buddhist or the Vedantist, respectively. Thus, as many 
critics have pointed out, the metaphysical content read into the psychological 





™=See J. B. Pratt, The Religious Consciousness (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1934), pp. 
424-429. 

* Tbid., p. 425. Pratt is quoting here from Ernest Murisier, Les Maladies du Sentiment Religieux 
(Paris: Alcan, 1903), pp. 62-63. 

* Ibid., p. 426. 
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trance state apparently depends upon the interpretation of the subject, which 
seems true also, of course, in the emotional forms of mysticism. This makes it 
plain that the mystic trance state does not in itself validate any metaphysical 
theory. Poles apart are the non-being of Hinayina Buddhism and the per- 
sonal Christian God of love of St. John. 

Northrop sees the significant common factor in all mystic trance states as 
the “undifferentiated aesthetic continuum.” He deduces this theory with spe- 
cial reference to the Buddhists’ Nirvana. He argues that if Nirvana is im- 
mediately experienced “it must be a factor in the aesthetic continuum of 
immediate experience; and since it is not a determinate sensed or introspected 
factor, nothing remains but for Nirvana to be the undifferentiated or indeter- 
minate aesthetic continuum.” *° But it seems difficult to accept this interpreta- 
tion in the light of the psychological studies mentioned above, which explain 
the experience as a self-induced narrowing of consciousness to such a degree 
that objects are no longer distinguished, often a careful form of scientific 
self-hypnotism, especially among Indian mystics. The evidence offered by 
psychology, it seems, negates rather than confirms Northrop’s hypothesis 
that the mystic experiences a metaphysical reality called the “undifferentiated 
continuum.” The subject, according to the psychological account, has prob- 
ably reached the stage in which Ais continuum of consciousness is empty or 
undifferentiated, but to project his own subjective state as empirical evidence 
in the scientific sense of a certain theory of reality is to make a metaphysical 
leap beyond the actual evidence offered by critical examination of the trance 
experiences. 

Northrop claims, further, that even in ordinary experience we know the 
“undifferentiated continuum” directly. In support of this he offers William 
James’s view of consciousness as having “specificity and definiteness” only at 
the center or focal point and then shading off in varying degrees of vague- 
ness. “Moreover, most of the directly experienced field is vague and indefi- 
nite,” and “the field is as immediately given as any specific quality, whether 
secondary or tertiary, within it.” Then he concludes, “Thus it is evident that 
the indefinite, indeterminate, aesthetic continuum is as immediately appre- 
hended as are the specific differentiations within it.” *° 

There may be other reasons for thinking that the undifferentiated con- 
tinuum is a reality, but this argument for it seems weak, for the “fringe of 
consciousness,” as James defines it, seems to mean a vague awareness of 





*F, §. C. Northrop, The Meeting of East and West (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1946), 
p. 350. 

*F, §. C. Northrop, The Logic of the Sciences and the Humanities (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1947), p. 97. 
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sounds, visual impressions, body sensations, etc., something similar to the 
“blooming buzzing confusion,” perhaps, of the infant at birth. Surely this is 
not an awareness of an undifferentiated aesthetic continuum as Northrop 
uses the term. In so far as there is awareness at all, it is not entirely 
undifferentiated. The idea of an aesthetic continuum that is completely and 
absolutely undifferentiated is a highly abstract philosophic idea, an ideal limit 
conceived, rather than a direct experience. There is no way that complete 
unconsciousness can be experienced. Such a lapse of consciousness, which 
would be equivalent to temporary death, can be inferred only by memory of 
experiences before and after the state. Thus, it follows that we do not actually 
experience an entirely undifferentiated aesthetic continuum. The almost com- 
plete loss of consciousness by Indian mystics may be an approximation to 
it, but for the reasons given this cannot be accepted as scientific evidence of 
the actuality of an undifferentiated continuum. 

Northrop calls the Indian mystics radical empiricists because they appeal 
to experience, primarily the experience of an undifferentiated continuum, to 
validate their theoretical superstructures. They are not empiricists, however, 
in the Western scientific sense, for their procedure appears to be as follows: 
If reality is a Nirvana of non-being, then I can experience a trance state of 
non-being; I experienced a trance state of non-being; therefore, ultimate 
reality is non-being. The fallacy in this syllogism lies in the fact that other 
antecedents of the hypothetical proposition could have been responsible for 
the experience, the consequent—for example, the Western psychological ex- 
planation which takes this form: I can by self-suggestion narrow my field 
of consciousness until consciousness as such is altogether extinguished, and 
then I can experience a trance state of non-being. Without a crucial experi- 
ment to decide between the alternate hypotheses, neither can be affirmed as 
true. The sheer empirical fact, the experience, does not by itself confirm either 
interpretation. The interpretation of this and many other data of immediate 
experience must be formulated in accordance with a total view of reality, 
with concepts by postulation, as Northrop calls this theoretical approach to 
the interpretation of experience. The concept of the undifferentiated aesthetic 
continuum, which Northrop calls a concept by intuition (immediate experi- 
ence), seems to be just as much a concept by postulation, since it can be 
described also as a subjective (and perhaps pathological) state of the narrow- 
ing of consciousness, so that almost nothing is experienced, and finally in 
the last state of this narrowing there is a lapse into complete unconscious- 
ness, which is apparently not a state of awareness at all, and so not even an 
awareness of an undifferentiated continuum. To interpret it as such is postu- 
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lational, the use of concepts by postulation rather than the use of concepts 
by intuition. 

It does not follow, of course, that there is no truth in the idea of an un- 
differentiated aesthetic continuum, but simply that neither the immediate 
experience of the mystic nor the fringe of our normal consciousness is direct 
empirical evidence of its reality. Such a continuum may fit in with a field 
theory of physical nature which Northrop, Einstein, and other thinkers defend 
on postulational grounds. At the same time, however, we must be cautious 
and remind ourselves that there is a jump between a physical and a psycho- 
logical field; even if science should accept the hypothesis that the world is 
a continuum at the physical level, it would not immediately follow that it 
is a continuum at the aesthetic level. 

The conclusion seems to be that mystic states do not have decisive scientific 
or empirical value, just as they do not, in themselves, validate any meta- 
physical theory. Nevertheless, mystical experience, preferably, perhaps, in 
the mild, non-ecstatic forms discussed below, can be and ought to be culti- 
vated, since it does have profound religious, inspirational, poetic, and moral 
value; for the loss of consciousness of an ego in the feeling of unity with 
the whole of reality, a characteristic metaphysical interpretation of this in- 
tuitive experience, fits in harmoniously with many metaphysical views which 
are supported by the arguments of reason (concepts by postulation, the theo- 
retic component) rather than by unusual, perhaps pathological, feeling states. 

In the mild, non-ecstatic forms there is a conscious and direct relation 
between the aesthetic or intuitive and the theoretic components of our experi- 
ence of the cosmos. The cosmic religious consciousness described by Einstein 
at the beginning of this paper illustrates the union of the two components 
in a non-ecstatic mystical state. Spinoza’s intellectual love of God is a similar 
kind of cosmic religious consciousness, since it is contemplation of the union 
of all human minds with the cosmic mind of Nature. Such contemplation 
raises the individual above the tribulations which are the common lot of men 
who are victims of the illusion of the absoluteness of the separate self and 
its temporal world. 

Although Schopenhauer’s world view is different from that of Einstein and 
Spinoza, he, too, recommends the contemplative life as the way of salvation. 
Schopenhauer, like the Buddha, thinks of the ego as an endless abyss of in- 
satiable torturing desires from which release can be had only in the contem- 
plative life of enjoyment of the eternal world of Platonic forms. He writes: 


But this is just the state which I described above as necessary for the knowledge of 
the Idea, as pure contemplation, as sinking oneself in perception, losing oneself in the 
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object, forgetting all individuality, surrendering that kind of knowledge which follows 
the principle of sufficient reason, and comprehends only relations; the state by means 
of which at once and inseparably the perceived particular thing is raised to the Idea 
of its whole species, and the knowing individual to the pure subject of will-less knowl- 
edge, and as such they are both taken out of the stream of time and all other relations. 
It is then all one whether we see the sun set from the prison or from the palace.*7 


A similar value is attached to the contemplative life by George Santayana 
and Bertrand Russell. Santayana, like Schopenhauer, finds salvation for man 
in his spiritual capacity to identify himself with the eternal world, the “realm 
of essence,” and thereby raise himself above the world of time and space. 
In his Realm of Spirit he says: 


There is therefore a moral as well as a physical reason why spirit must transcend 
the world’s Will in the very act of endowing that Will with a spiritual value. The 
physical reason is that spirit, being immaterial, cannot have intrinsically any locus in 
nature or do any work there. It must remain undiscoverable in the object and absent 
for scientific inspection: while in the subject its presence is transparent and transcen- 
dental, being the hither light that discloses nature and the hither sentiment that it 
inspires. Whence the moral reason for this physical difference of level: that spirit, 
being the recorder of time, has its locus in eternity; so that in rehearsing life, whether 
in glimpses or in long vistas, it sees each episode as a whole, yet merely as an episode.** 


Bertrand Russell in his essay “A Free Man’s Worship” expresses a similar 
idea: 


The life of man, viewed outwardly, is but a small thing in comparison with the 
forces of nature. The slave is doomed to worship Time and Fate and Death, because 
they are greater than anything he finds in himself, and because all his thoughts are of 
things which they devour. But, great as they are, to think of them greatly, to feel their 
passionless splendor, is greater still. And such thought makes us free men; we no longer 
bow before the inevitable in Oriental subjection, but we absorb it and make it a part 
of ourselves. To abandon the struggle for private happiness, to expel all eagerness of 
temporary desire, to burn with passion for eternal things—this is emancipation, and 
this is the free man’s worship.*® : 


Whitehead’s philosophy of panpsychism affirms that every “event” or 
“actual occasion” feels the feelings (positively or negatively) of every other, 
which makes the universe a continuum of feeling; and we have already 
touched upon Northrop’s similar theory of the psychic field as the “undiffer- 
entiated continuum.” Northrop emphasizes the non-temporal character of 
the continuum in this passage: the flavor of the bamboo sprout “has mediately 





** Schopenhauer, The Philosophy of Schopenhauer, Irwin Edman, ed. Modern Library Edition (New 
York: Random House, 1928), pp. 162-163, quoted in Edgar Frederick Carritt, ed., Philosophies of 
Beauty from Socrates to Robert Bridges (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1931), p. 142. 

* George Santayana, Realms of Being, one-vol. ed. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1942), p. 716. 

® Bertrand Russell, Mysticism and Logic (New York: Longmans, Green, and Company, 1921), p. 55. 
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an immortal, a non-transitory, limited form of a non-transitory, primary, ir- 
reducible aesthetic field factor at the root of all persons and all other natural 
things.” *° Northrop offers a field theory of life also as scientific support of 
this idea. This would be in harmony with Einstein’s new field theory of 
physical nature in which matter is considered a field. L. Infeld describes this 
theory as follows: 


What is regarded as matter is situated in regions in which the field is especially 
strong. Motion of matter means that the regions in which the field is especially strong 
change with time. Hence, a resting electron has to be represented in a unitary electro- 
magnetic theory by a small region, inside which the field is very strong, and outside 


which it dies out quickly. Such a region with a strong, but finite field, represents con- 
centrated energy—that is, matter.*! 


But if science accepts this theory, we still should not have scientific verifica- 
tion of the hypothesis of a continuum at the psychic level, although such 
acceptance would certainly lend positive rather than negative support to the 
hypothesis. 

Thus, for modern wise men of East and West, influenced by science and 
its method, the aesthetic or intuitive and the theoretic components of meta- 
physics support and complement each other. In the contemplative life intu- 
itive or mystic states are an aesthetic meditation upon that aspect of Nature 
which Dante in the Divine Comedy calls the eternal unity which binds to- 
gether “the scattered leaves of all the universe” in one volume. The moral 
consequences of such a hypothesis, though trite and obvious, are crucially 
important for our time, for egoistic selfishness, the ultimate source of our 
wars and divisions, will be destroyed only when we perceive the intuitive 
truth of the mystic that the individual ego is an unreal illusion and that our 
“soul,” our consciousness, all we are, is received from, and grounded in, the 
social group and the rest of Nature. Reality or survival for human “indi- 
viduals” lies in objectifying this truth in a co-operative global society. 


“F, S. C. Northrop, The Meeting of East and West, p. 399. 
“TL. Infeld, “Einstein’s New Theory,” American Scholar, XIX, No. 4 (October, 1950), 423-433. 
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Zen and Pragmatism 


IT IS A RARE TREAT to find in the April, 1953, number of 
Philosophy East and West a controversy between such learned scholars as 
Hu Shih and Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki about the philosophy which one calls 
Ch’an and the other Zen.’ Suzuki is a Buddhist and Hu a pragmatist. The one 
finds transcendentalism and the other finds naturalism in the same masters, 
even in the same passages. For Hu, the “Chinese reformation or revolu- 
tion within Buddhism” of the eighth century consisted in the Ch’an men’s 
renunciation of ch’an as meditation in some celestial sense, and their cele- 
bration of what is “plain and profane.” He interprets these men as saying, 
both when they were clear and when they became enigmatic, that life and 
nature, on the level of their actual immediacy, have a worth beyond words— 
as far beyond as if transcendent. 


I 


The dispute is, perhaps, about that subtle aspect of truth which is not so 
much a matter of fact as of taste. It seems to be a question of emotional tone 
whether chih should be translated as “knowledge” with Hu or as “prajfia- 
intuition” with Suzuki, because the former tones down and the latter tones 
up. The first may strike the mind’s ear as too intellectual, cool, pedestrian; 
the second as too fancy. For Suzuki, Buddhist philosophers are after a 
grasp of suchness or thusness, which may be called “pure experience.” This 
is a neutral expression, toning neither up nor down; and it is so used by 
William James. It would seem acceptable to Hu Shih as “pure self- 
consciousness” would not be, which Suzuki equates with “pure experience.” * 
Suzuki objects that Hu’s historical approach, impressive as it is, comes at 
Zen from without. But if Zen flourished as Ch’an in China from A.D. 700 
to 1100, the historical approach would appear indispensable; and Suzuki 
admits: “I have to be a kind of historian myself, I am afraid.”* He is divided 
between feeling that no words can do justice to Zen and thinking they may 


* Hu Shih, “Ch’an (Zen) Buddhism in China: Its History and Method,” and Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki, 
“Zen: A Reply to Hu Shih,” Philosophy East and West, Ill, No. 1 (April, 1953). 
? Tbid., p. 32. * [bid., p. 39. 
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help; that he and Hu are both sinners in being word-men,* in believing that 
words can dispel misunderstanding “in regard to what Zen is in itself apart 
from its historical setting.”* If Zen is not merely a phenomenon of a remote 
period but a continuing inner experience, history cannot have the last word 
about it. If, however, Zen is the “pure experience” that even a pragmatist 
may have, his knowledge about it does not preclude acquaintance with it. 

One should hesitate to write about Zen, now that Suzuki has said there 
are “two types of mentality: the one which can understand Zen and, there- 
fore, has the right to say something about it, and another which is utterly 
unable to grasp what Zen is.”° But this is an intellectualistic-conceptual 
dichotomy foreign to Zen. And Suzuki has also said that Zen is something 
that each man must grasp in his own way. “In this respect Zen is absolutely 
individualistic.” Whatever it may be in itself, it seems worth while for a 
Westerner, upon discovering Zen, to make what he can of it and take what 
he can assimilate, even though he cannot swallow it whole. It has been 
various ‘enough to have several interpretations. Orientals still interpret it 
differently. Is it a mysterious truth beyond understanding, about the world 
and salvation, as Suzuki more and more would have it, or, as Hu sees it, is 
it a plea for intellectual emancipation from anything but trying “to be an 
ordinary human being, having nothing to do”?* But if the earthy Ch’an of 
Hu is not the heavenly Zen that Suzuki has come to offer, Hu does concede 
that the teaching of Ch’an ceased to be plain—partly for the reason that 
teaching may be more effective when the learner has to figure it out for 
himself. If “all the ink in the universe” cannot teach it, perhaps there must 
be the baffling dan, the stick, the shout, “the traveling on foot.” If we can- 
not agree with Suzuki that “there is no conveying at all,” we may accept 
his saying, “there are no prescribed methods.”® And we may find that his 
own procedure shows Zen to be more vital, more human, and easier to appre- 
ciate than some of his statements suggest. 

“Zen is life,” he has said simply. He means that Zen “contains everything 
that goes into the make-up of life,” including poetry, philosophy, morality, 
any life-activity; in short, every experience that is not limited. He does not 
mean that Zen is hidden in life, having to be ferreted out: “all is manifest, 
and only the dim-eyed ones are barred from seeing it.”*° 

This joyous utterance is at the beginning of his article in the second num- 
ber of Philosophy East and West, where he refers to the first number to 





* Tbid., p. 30. 5 Ibid., p. 46. ® Ibid., p. 25. 
* [bid., p. 45. * Ibid., p. 18. * Ibid., p. 36. 
*D. T. Suzuki, “The Philosophy of Zen,” Philosophy East and West, 1, No. 2 (July, 1951), 3. 
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agree with Harold E. McCarthy’s interpretation of Goethe’s Faust in the 
spirit of Zen, and, in a qualified way, with my comparison of Zen with 
ptfagmatism and existentialism. “There is something in the theory of Zen 
that may pass into a form of pragmatism or existentialism,” he grants. His 
qualification is that the theory of Zen is far from being the whole of Zen, 
for “Zen is not to be confined within conceptualization,” since “Zen is what 
makes conceptualization possible.” * 


II 


Pragmatism and existentialism are like Zen in subordinating theory to 
something experienced rather than thought or argued. Yet, all three are 
in need of theory. Suzuki observes that “Zen would not be Zen if it were 
deprived of all means of communication. . ..Zen must have its philosophy.””* 
But he will not let us forget how much more Zen is than its philosophy. 
Is this not what the existentialist has in mind in saying that existence comes 
before essence and the pragmatist in saying that the problems of philosophers 
must be related to the problems of men? The existentialist suffers from 
the sense of man’s alienation from his fellows and the world. If an existen- 
tialist is able to overcome anguish and dread, by pitting faith in God against 
doubt, or by trusting co-operation with other men, he loses his standpoint 
with his pessimism. And the pragmatist may seem to lose too much of his 
individual identity when he goes beyond self-realization to the social pole 
of his philosophy. Yet William James was not uninfluenced by his father, 
who told of deliverance from what he had considered “the inappreciable 
boon of selfhood” when it appeared “the one thing damnable on earth.” 

What had seemed an independent and separate self, which might be sur- 
rendered to solidarity, gave way in later analysis to recognition of a social 
self, as in the psychology of George H. Mead.’* And Dewey has shown that 
in James’s Principles of Psychology*® the old subjective subject had begun 
to vanish into an organism “having no existence save in interaction with 
environing conditions.” Then “subject and object do not stand for separate 
orders or kinds of existence but at most for certain distinctions made for a 
definite purpose within experience.” '* The teaching of experience as basic— 





" Tbid., p. 3. ” Tbid., p. 4. 

William James, ed., The Literary Remains of Henry James (Boston: James R. Osgood and Co., 
1885), p. 71; quoted by Ralph Barton Perry, The Thought and Character of William James (Boston: 
Little, Brown, and Co., 1935), Vol. I, p. 20. 

4 George H. Mead, Mind, Self and Society (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934). 

*% The Principles of Psychology (New York: Holt, 1890). 

John Dewey, “The Vanishing Subject in the Psychology of James,” The Journal of Philosophy, 
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pure experience, as James would have it— is close to Suzuki's insistence that 
Zen is “life itself,” and that any dualism of subject and object is the result 
of artificial analysis. In fact he has said: “the masters of Zen Buddhism . . . 
are not philosophers but pragmatists” because “they appeal to an experience 
and not to verbalism. ...”'’ But he expressed himself more happily when 
he said, “Zen must have its philosophy”; and, if it is wiser to rely on life 
than on words, are pragmatists not philosophers? 

In trying to say what “life itself” is, Suzuki uses the term Sanyata or empti- 
ness; whereas our Biblical tradition makes it natural for us Westerners to 
speak of the fullness of life. Suzuki is quick to add that famyata is not a nega- 
tive term but a positive concept, and is not arrived at by abstraction or postu- 
lation, for it is “what makes the existence of anything possible.” ** Since there 
is no division of subject and object in the experience of fanyatad, the plunge 
into it requires the doffing of all reasoning. The intellectual procedure which 
works “in dealing with this world of relativities” will not work “when we 
want to get down into the very bedrock of reality, which is famyata.” There, 
we are told, “we must appeal to another method; and there is no other method 
than that of casting away this intellectual weapon and in all nakedness plung- 
ing into Samyata itself.” *° 

With the revival of irrationalism in our time, this advice to stop thinking 
and plunge should give pause. One might suppose it easy to plunge; that 
plunging would not require an assiduous “work of intellection” or reasoning 
in reverse. But if the plunge takes patient preparation, and it has to do with 
the art and culture of China and Japan, then what is involved may not be 
just a rejection of intelligence and a relapse into animality. If the emptiness 
of fanyata means being emptied or purified of what is worthless, we can 
understand that it is not negative. But if it empties out whatever is relative, 
specific, and differentiated, it calls for the negation of pragmatism’s radical 
empiricism. Much Western scientific, artistic, and religious education is, then, 
largely at odds with Zen. Against it is our emphasis upon ideas, concepts, 
and distinctions, upon schools, periods, and history. There has been, to be 
sure, a mystical aspect of art and religion in the West. There have been 
mystics in our midst. But we have often wondered whether to admire them 
for what they might accomplish in spite of what they were, whether what 
they did depended upon what they were, or whether their being was more 





XXXVII, No. 22 (October 24, 1940), 589; reprinted in John Dewey, The Problems of Men (New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1946), p. 396. 
“1D. T. Suzuki, Essays in Zen Buddhism, Second Series (Boston: The Beacon Press, 1952), p. 220. 
*D. T. Suzuki, “The Philosophy of Zen,” p. 4. 
* Ibid., p. 5. 
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important than any doing, done or undone. Suzuki might seem to subscribe 
to the last, but he finds it quite wrong to identify Zen with quietism. It is 
a strenuous quest. And while the enlightenment, called satori, which it seeks 
is neither psychology nor philosophy in any usual sense, and is said to be 
not at all intellectual, even incomprehensible, it calls for serious, desperate 
exertion in the spirit of inquiry. Suzuki speaks of this in connection with 
the kdan exercises that have been used to keep Zen from degenerating into 
quietism or into a merely intellectual understanding. The baffling kdan state- 
ment is not to be received passively, and not to be meditated on, but used 
as a pole for vaulting over relativity “to the other side of the Absolute.””° 


Ill 


Zen’s paradoxical existentialist-sounding language might be dismissed as 
mystifying, if not for the age-old and renewed testimony that there is some- 
thing of great significance here, to be rediscovered and found the one thing 
worth communicating, though scarcely to be expressed. Suzuki reports the 
twelfth-century Tai-hui as calling the end of striving a plunge into the un- 
known with the cry, “Ah, this!” and declaring that all the scriptures are 
merely commentaries upon that cry.” 

In his 1951 paper Suzuki comes back to this rapturous grasp of the pres- 
ent moment as the experience of famyata, when its mistakenly supposed nega- 
tive character is seen to be the altogether positive quality of tathata or such- 
ness. “Tathata is the viewing of things as they are,” he says, reaffirming 
Ma-tsu’s “everyday thought” about everyday experience as “the highest teach- 
ing of Buddhist philosophy.” And in this connection Suzuki grants: “The 
tathata-concept is what makes Zen approach pragmatism and existentialism: 
they all accept experience as the basis of their theorization.” But then he 
says: “Zen, however, is different in a most significant way from pragmatism: 
Whereas pragmatism appeals to the practical usefulness of truth, that is, the» 
purposefulness of our action, Zen emphasizes the purposelessness of work 
or being detached from teleological consciousness, or, as Zen characteris- 
tically expresses it, not leaving any trace behind as one lives one’s life.” ™ 

But has not Suzuki fallen into a misapprehension of pragmatism which 
has too often led to very unfair misrepresentation? There have been turns 
of phrase in pragmatic writing which, out of context, lend color to such a 
judgment. James spoke of the cash-value of ideas. He and Peirce and Dewey 





1D. T. Suzuki, Essays in Zen Buddhism, Second Series, pp. 82, 84, 96, 97 (note). 
* Tbid., p. 93. 
“1D. T. Suzuki, “The Philosophy of Zen,” pp. 6, 7. 
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have emphasized problem-solving. They appealed to results. But James 
made clear that his “cash-value” was just vivid idiom, borrowed from the 
market place, for the efficacy of ideas, especially when he denounced what 
he called “the bitch goddess success.” Dewey was annoyed that Russell, who 
knew better, perversely identified pragmatism with commercialism and the 
doctrine of might is right. The pragmatist simply seeks to know and do what 
is good and right in human situations, when they are generalized enough to 
be thought about, without losing touch more than is unavoidable with their 
particularity, their suchness. This involves solving problems, finding effec- 
tive means, seeking results. The pragmatist identifies this procedure with 
science and social techniques. The Zen Buddhist belongs to a pre-scientific 
tradition of highly private questing, albeit stimulated by monastery fellow- 
ship and old masters. But is one more teleological or practical than the other? 

It is strange for Suzuki to hold against the pragmatist a concern for “the 
practical usefulness of truth.”** Zen Buddhism is proudly practical in accept- 
ing experience as its basis. The mondo and the kéam are recommended for 
their usefulness, in the search for enlightenment. Suzuki speaks of what will 
lead to Sinyata; he talks about going beyond mere reasoning and of what 
is defeating or futile in reasoning. Here is one teleological expression after 
another. And it sounds practical to “view things as they are.” The market, 
with its buying and selling, is often mentioned in Zen writing as one of the 
things that are, as much as the affirmed tree, bird, mountain, or flower. If 
“everyday thought” is the ultimate Tao, what is more “everyday” than seek- 
ing what is satisfying, avoiding what is not? 

The typical “everyday thought” for Zen and Suzuki is: “I sleep when I 
am tired, I eat when I am hungry.”** What could be more teleological, if 
what is meant is that I sleep because I am tired and eat because I am hungry, 
which is to say that I sleep for the purpose of resting and eat in order to be 
filled? If Suzuki replies that there is no separation of means and ends here, 
no conscious thought of doing something for the sake of something else, 
Dewey would agree; he always maintained that in normal living there is 
or should be a coalescence of means and ends. For him, the purpose of 
problem-solving thought is simply to restore a happy absorption of purpose 
in what is done for its own sake. This would seem to be much the same as 
what Suzuki means by a “non-teleological interpretation of life,” which he 
presents as the insight to be attained, the end and goal of living, beyond the 
limitations of “time, relativity, causality, morality, and so on.” The differ- 





8 Ibid., p. 7. 
** Tbid., p. 6. 
* Ibid., p. 7. 
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ence is that Dewey is unambiguous in affirming that the coalescence of means 
and ends is to be achieved in “things as they are,” whereas Suzuki, instead 
of abiding there, talks of arriving at another world of “divine” life. Either 
this is metaphorical language for what Dewey says plainly, or Suzuki would 
seem to be indulging now in a dualism alien to his own Taoist-like down- 
to-earth-while-cloud-high interpretation of Zen. If it weren’t for his “Reply 
to Hu Shih” one might suppose this fracture in his view was apparent only 
and owing to a manner of speaking and feeling, in sympathy with religious 
people who express themselves that way. Similarly, James, after working 
out a biological and functional account of consciousness, spoke of religion 
as putting us in touch with the “divine” or “ultimate” reality. He said: “The 
further limits of our being . . . plunge into an altogether other dimension 
of existence from the sensible and merely ‘understandable’ world.”**® And 
again: “I suppose that my belief that in communion with the Ideal new 
force comes into the world, and new departures are made here below, sub- 
jects me to being classed among the supernaturalists of the piecemeal or 
crasser type. Universalistic supernaturalism surrenders, it seems to me, too 
easily to naturalism.” But is not James saying practically what Dewey says 
without giving in to supernaturalism or to a naturalism devoid of ideals? “It 
is this active relation between ideal and actual to which I would give 
the name ‘God,’”*’ Dewey says, finding it natural to make new departures 
through communion with possibilities and guidance by goals all within 
experience. Ralph Barton Perry has pointed out that for James “the field of 
immediately apprehended particularity becomes a continuum which is quali- 
fied to stand as the metaphysical reality. Of this continuum James says that 
‘though one part of our experience may lean upon another part to make it 
what it is in any one of its several aspects in which it may be considered, 
experience as a whole is self-containing and leans on nothing.’” ** 

While Dewey largely identifies thinking with problem-solving for the sake 
of restoring the flow of immediate experience, he, too, finds this flow to 
include all that is worth while in life: effort and thought as well as sensa- 
tions, impulses, reflexes, and habits. Dewey follows James in recognizing 
not only that relations belong to the perceptual flux but also that conception 
as an act does, too; though it cuts out meanings which can be used abstractly, 





William James, The Varieties of Religious Experience (London, New York, Toronto: Longmans, 
Green, and Co., 1902), p. 515. 

7" John Dewey, A Common Faith (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1934), p. 51. 

R.B. Perry, The Thought and Character of William James (Boston: Little, Brown, and Co., 1936), 
Vol. I, pp. 460-461; quoted from William James, Essays in Radical Empiricism (New York, London, 
Bombay, and Calcutta: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1912), p. 193. 
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so that “concepts flow out of percepts and into them again.” In discussing 
the immediacy of artistic-aesthetic experience, Dewey brings out its transfor- 
mation of the given through intellectual as well as volitional factors. The 
exciting and satisfying transaction that Dewey calls aesthetic is ordinary and 
normal, except for being completed and clarified in a fresh focus. Suzuki, 
when he is down to earth, though with much that is puzzling, makes the 
same point with regard to Zen experience. That it is inherently aesthetic is 
attested by its influence upon art,*’ several examples of which illustrate his 
Essays. These paintings place Zen figures in a setting of nature and oneness 
with other beings, and support this statement of his: “.. . it is one of the 
most typical traits of Zen life that the masters and disciples work together 
in all kinds of manual activity.”** Hung-jén, the fifth Patriarch, is repre- 
sented as a pine-planter; Hui-néng, the sixth, as a bamboo-cutter. In the 
accompanying comment we read that what distinguishes the development 
of Zen in China and Japan from Indian Buddhism is being “extracted from 
life itself as it is lived by every one of us,” and that being a manual worker 
helps a master to be “thoroughly democratic in his way of thinking and 
feeling.” *” Incidentally, this comment stands in unexplained contrast to the 
statement in an earlier volume that “Zen is by no means a democratic reli- 
gion. It is in essence meant for the élite.” ** 


IV 


When Suzuki is stressing Zen’s immediacy and commonplaceness, as ex- 
pressed by ancient sages, one wonders whether there is anything different 
here from what people experience anyway, without special aptitude or train- 
ing. Does the arduous Zen discipline lead where life leads the ordinary 
mortal? Yes, except that the path is enhanced by greater awareness. Hu 
tells how their ordinariness helped Ch’an monks to survive the persecution 
of Buddhism in the ninth century in China: “Ling-yu simply put on the 
cap and dress of the layman when he was ordered to return to secular life. 
‘He did not want to be in any way different from the people.’”** Clearly 
his lack of difference was not a lack but a feat. Intellectual transformation 





® William James, Some Problems of Philosophy (New York, London, Bombay, and Calcutta: Long- 
mans, Green, and Co., 1911), pp. 47-48. 

See D. T. Suzuki, Zen Buddhism and its Influence on Japanese Culture (Kyoto: The Eastern Bud- 
hist Society, 1938). 

“DPD. T. Suzuki, “Zen: A Reply to Hu Shih,” p. 40. 

"=D. T. Suzuki, Essays in Zen Buddhism, Third Series (London: Rider and Company, 1953), Plates 
XIX and XX. 
*D. T. Suzuki, Essays in Zen Buddhism, Second Series, p. 217. 
*«Ch’an (Zen) Buddhism in China: Its History and Method,” p. 18. 
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through philosophy is necessary if we are to live to the limit, because it is 
an expression of life which makes a world of difference, “without leaving a 
trace” except within. Suzuki’s way of putting it is to emphasize Hui-néng’s 
“seeing into one’s own Nature” and to say: “This Nature knows no multipli- 
city, it is absolute oneness, being the same in the ignorant as . . . in the wise. 
The difference comes from confusion and ignorance.” That is why “we must 
be instructed” until we can “by ourselves see into the Nature.” *° 

Though preceded by strenuous preparation, suddenly seeing into our 
Buddha-nature may then seem to do away with thought and striving. Suzuki 
suggests that we should emulate “the lilies of the field and the fowls of the 
air” by living a purposeless life, “letting the evil of the day take care of 
itself.” °° But a purposeless life, if it is to have positive meaning, is free of 
any purpose except that of being absorbed in living. This is well expressed 
as “living without a trace.” But it is part of many a “traceless” day to deal 
in some fashion with evil, even for the fowls and lilies, though they neither 
toil nor spin. They fly and grow. And Suzuki’s allusions to the sixth chapter 
of Matthew are somewhat inaccurate and misleading. The evil of the day 
is not said there to take care of itself, without our thinking about it, as he 
suggests.*’ It is the morrow that Jesus tells us not to worry about, with the 
warning that “the morrow shall take thought for the things of itself.” Follow- 
ing this sentence he says, “Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof,” plainly 
meaning that we have enough to do in coping with the evil at hand, with- 
out inventing any such presumptuous problem as trying to add a cubit to 
our stature by taking thought. But there will have to be thought, at least 
tomorrow. Not that we should not face the troubles we have, but that we 
should not borrow more before the time comes. If parts of this passage can 
be read to mean that men should neither toil nor spin, and if the sense is 
that we should cultivate some gaiety and insouciance through faith in life, 
the question still remains whether Zen can or ever intended to rule out of 
life anything so everyday as dealing with evil by thought and effort. 

In the depth of Zen experience, a mountain, after ceasing to be a moun- 
tain, is again a mountain. The bird, the tree, the flower, is each itself once 
more. And the market is in its place among the things that are. The tumult 
and the shouting, the captains and the kings, come back again. Also, the 
old need to eat and sleep, to live and love and try to do so more humanly. 
There is the unceasing need to alleviate misery through compassion and 





*®D. T. Suzuki, Essays in Zen Buddhism, First Series (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1949), pp. 
217, 218. 

*®D. T. Suzuki, “The Philosophy of Zen,” p. 7. 
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intelligence, and to make more available the appreciation of mountains, 
flowers, and all the wonder of the nature that we share, which must include 
the far landscapes of philosophy, the adventures of art and science, all within 
Siainyata. “When we the reasoners realize that faémyata is working, in reason- 
ing itself, that reasoning is no other than famyata in disguise, we know San- 
yata, we see Sinyatd, and this is Sanyata knowing and seeing itself... . 
Sanyata knows itself through us, because we are fanyata.” ** 

Unless “reasoning” is to be restricted unrealistically (and what is Zen if 
not realistic?) to pre-scientific thinking, scientific research must be Sanyata 
in disguise. What in human experience can be left out of Saényata when 
Suzuki identifies it with tathata and says that tathata is “the viewing of things 
as they are?”*® One would expect him to say, then, that for Zen any life, 
including the good life, is found in these things viewed as they occur. But 
he shies away from the naturalistic implication of what would seem to have 
been his position, because the actual life of man is largely practical and 
teleological as well as temporal, and he wants to say that Zen is above all 
this. “Zen transcends time and, therefore, teleology also.” *° 

Is a Zen interpreter obliged to be logical? Suzuki has said: “Paradoxical 
statements are . . . characteristic of prajfd-intuition. As it transcends vijiana 
or logic it does not mind contradicting itself; it knows that a contradiction 
is the outcome of differentiation, which is the work of vijfana.” *' But, unless 
discussion of Zen and its prajfd-intuition is to be dismissed as worthless 
because they are the work of vijfana, the consistency appropriate to such 
work is to be expected and not to be denied value, even the value of prajid; 
for Suzuki says that “prajia is vijhana and vijhana is prajna.”* And: 
“Whenever prajfd expresses itself it has to share the limitations of vijfana... 
prajia cannot escape vijhana.” * 

Feeling, as Dewey does, that the bane of life is the bifurcation of means 
and ends, Suzuki also wants to overcome such dubious doubleness; but he 
does not see how this can be done unless Zen transcends time. He quotes 
the Dhammapada for support, forgetting perhaps, his Zen point that the 
scriptures are only commentaries on the “Ah, this” of the present moment. 
For the pragmatist, too, the moment is the center of reality, but for him 
the present moment is experienced as in and of time. Dewey and Mead 
have followed James, who said: “the practically cognized present is no knife- 





8 Tbid., p. 6. ® Tbid., pp. 6, 7. ” Tbid., p. 8. 

“In Charles A. Moore, ed., Essays in East-West Philosophy: An Attempt at World Philosophical Syn- 
thesis (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1951), p. 24. 

* Tbid., p. 25. 
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edge, but a saddle-back, with a certain breadth of its own, on which we sit 
perched, and from which we look in two directions into time.”** Then 
Suzuki insists that it is a mistake to “interpret Zen as annihilating time and 
putting in its place eternity.” After seeming to put time and eternity over 
against each other as belonging to different worlds, he would have us remem- 
ber that for Zen “time and eternity are one.”*° But, unless this oneness is 
taken to mean that time is unreal, eternity itself must be temporal, which 
is scarcely the idea one gets of it in any writing, unless Zen is the exception, 
before time was “taken seriously” in a world of events. In the world of 
Einstein, Whitehead, and Mead, or of any philosophy in keeping with the 
assumptions of modern science, process and becoming are ultimate. Suzuki 
himself says: “. . . there is no eternity outside this time-conditionedness. 
Eternity is possible only in the midst of . . . time-process.”** And if this 
seems contradictory, the teaching of Zen is “to experience the dissolution of 
contradictions.” *’ We are assured that if we can get back to the pre-analytical 
suchness of tathatd, the difficulties of logical thought vanish. 

It is helpful here that Suzuki relates tathata to aesthetic appreciation. Yet, 
his illustration is puzzling: the haiku poem contrasting the beautiful morning- 
glory with the bucket, which he speaks of as ugly because utilitarian. Why 
should he think of the beauty of the flower as “not of this earth”? What 
is of the earth if not a flower? Such squeamishness in a Zen adept is dis- 
concerting to one who has responded to the naturalism of Zen in its cele- 
bration of “things as they are,” to its teaching that even the supernatural is 
natural, that the most ordinary life is wonderful, because “there sitteth the 
old man in all his homeliness”;** and that the Buddha is “the dried-up dirt- 
cleaner.” *® Americans singing about “the old oaken bucket” seem truer to 
Zen than Suzuki when he puts the bucket in a “world of defilements,” mean- 
ing the world of “the practical affairs of daily life where utilitarianism 
rules.”® He speaks of the poetess who wrote about the morning-glory and 
the bucket as not wanting “to pollute things celestial with anything savor- 
ing of workaday business.” "' He goes on to say, “We cannot remain forever 
in a state of undifferentiation.” We come out of it to utter, “Oh, the morning- 





“ William James, The Principles of Psychology, Vol. 1, p. 608. 

“D. T. Suzuki, “The Philosophy of Zen,” p. 8. 

“ Tbid., p. 9. *' Ibid., p. 10. 

“ Chao-pien, quoted in Alan W. Watts, The Spirit of Zen (London: John Murray, 1936), p. 81. 

“ Yiin-mén, in Suzuki, Essays in Zen Buddhism, Second Series, p. 93. Hu accuses Suzuki of euphemiz- 
ing here instead of translating the “profanely iconoclastic” phrase actually used [Hu Shih, ‘“Ch’an 
(Zen) Buddhism in China,” p. 22]. According to Hu, the reference is to Wén-yen, founder of the 
Yiin-mén School. 

©D .T. Suzuki, “The Philosophy of Zen,” p. 12. 
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glory!” But why should not a Zen man be ready to say “Oh” or “Ah” to 
the bucket, too? The Taoist idea that nothing is better than hewing wood 
and drawing water sounds more like Zen. If we follow Suzuki in repudiating 
the bucket as utilitarian we cannot follow him when he says that “everyday 
thought” is the ultimate Tao, and quotes the master who said that what he 
meant by everyday thought was: “I sleep when I am tired, I eat when I am 
hungry.” It would belong to the same thought to say, “I drink when I am 
thirsty” and “I fill the bucket when it is empty,” and “I unwind the vine 
from the bucket,” especially when this can be “done readily without hurting 
the plant.”™ If, for prajfa-intuition, “The One is the all without going 
out of itself, and each one of the infinitely varied and variable objects sur- 
rounding us embodies the One, while retaining each its individuality,” how 
can the bucket be left out? To represent the Zen’s tathata why choose a 
poem which repudiates a bucket as not belonging to the one reality? 


Vv 


In the final section of his paper on “The Philosophy of Zen,” Suzuki de- 
fends the Zen man against the charge of “standing aloof from society and 
from being useful to the community where he belongs.” He notes that Zen 
first developed in agricultural China where “it was natural for the Zen 
masters to refer constantly to farming and things connected with farming.” 
Here Suzuki does not disapprove utilitarian work or its implements, among 
which there must be buckets. He drops the attempt he made earlier in the 
paper to purify Zen of pragmatism when he said: “Whereas pragmatism 
appeals to the practical usefulness of truth, that is, the purposefulness of 
our action, Zen emphasizes the purposelessness of work or being detached 
from teleological consciousness.” At the close of the paper he seems 
pleased to say: “Zen literature abounds with such phrases as ‘in the market 
place,’ ‘in the middle of the crossroads,’ meaning busily engaged in all kinds 
of work. ... The monastery is not meant just to be a hiding place from 
the worries of the world; on the contrary, it is a training station where a 
man equips himself . . . to do all that can possibly be done for his community. 
All Buddhists talk about ‘helping all people to cross the stream of birth and 
death.’” He even says: “The only thing that makes Buddhists look rather 
idle or backward in so-called ‘social service’ work is the fact that Eastern 
people, among whom Buddhism flourishes, are not very good at organiza- 
tion; they are just as charitably disposed as any religious people and ready 
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to put their teachings into practice. ... When we read the history of Bud- 
dhism . . . we notice how Buddhists labored for the welfare and edification 
of the masses.” ™° 

What more could a pragmatist want in the way of “the practical useful- 
ness of truth,” except more scientific method and more chance for all people 
to try it out? Though Suzuki has identified Zen with “a purposeless life,” ”° 
it would seem to have the same purpose as pragmatism: that of working 
for human welfare. We may agree with him when he says: “The saddest 
thing is that most of us are ignorant, benighted, and utterly egocentric in 
spite of all the churches, temples, synagogues, mosques, and other institu- 
tions of education secular and spiritual.” But, while this is the saddest thing, 
it comes close to what in desperate circumstances may be “the best,” namely, 
insensibility. Realizing, as one would expect a compassionate Buddhist to 
realize, that a man suffers from the suffering about him and from his help- 
lessness to relieve it, Suzuki exclaims: “The only remedy one can have, if 
it is granted, is the gospel of insensibility!” His anguished conclusion is that 
this is not inhuman if things are as bad as they seem and out of our control. 
He suggests that they may, after all, be our fault, and that God himself 
may see no recourse but that of “effacing man from the earth.” If that is 
what God is obliged to do, Suzuki asks whether Zen can offer “a philosophy 
to cope with the situation.” ™ 

This question has painful candor. Here is no certainty of having a final 
answer or guarantee, any more than in pragmatism. Like pragmatism, Zen 
calls for distrust of authority on principle, along with willingness to heed 
any hints that tradition can offer. The two philosophies are also alike in 
skepticism of abstract reason. But Zen approaches the discredited psychology 
which would separate intellect from other faculties and find a deeper wisdom 
in a supposedly irrational intuition, whereas pragmatism recognizes that 
behavior can be intelligent in an empirical way of noticing and comparing 
notes and making use of highly hypothetical structures, while relying also 
on observation and the test of sense experience. Perhaps Zen can do the 
same, but it has been presented by Suzuki as doing without science’s combina- 
tion of empirical investigation and rational procedure. 


VI 


The engaging thing about Zen to a Westerner is its promise of a path 
that may be found and followed by the individual, apart from or in addition 
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to the vast enterprise of science, which no individual can master or take over 
alone: a path out of the worries of his little limited self. The Zen path 
seems accessible and available to the ordinary person if he can make an 
extraordinary effort. It short-cuts the complexities of science while being 
naturalistic, it is sober and practical while poetic and exciting, it is even 
mystical without being spooky. The Zen road without much reading appeals 
to one swamped with reading. Yet, its texts have charm. They can be read 
for inspiration though rejected as substitutes for the quest that each man 
must undertake for himself. Suzuki is revered as an authority on the doc- 
trine of no authority; he interprets books which say to live without books. 
He confronts the modern world, coming to meet the West with Eastern 
wisdom, helping the scions of science, in the ancient way of personal word 
and presence, to see oneness and wonder. 

We might wish that he had taken more account of the differences between 
the pre-industrial conditions of traditional Zen and our society. One differ- 
ence is that it would be easier in an agricultural setting to accept the Zen 
warning against taking books too seriously. Reading now has become not 
only a practical necessity but almost the only way of learning about Zen 
in the West. Suzuki and we who respond to him here are readers. So, this 
Zen man’s love of old scriptures in various tongues and his command of 
modern languages give force to his warning against verbalism. Perhaps a 
word-burdened generation could be warned in no better way. 

Whatever bothers or intrigues us in Zen, and however we miss reliance 
on science, the teaching is refreshing that Zen is life. If Zen is life, what- 
ever seems lacking in Zen must be there, if vital. Zen’s recommendation of 
purposelessness can then be seen to have the good use and purpose of releas- 
ing life. This high practicality justifies transcending much that passes for 
practical. The Zen goal is a process that is its own goal. Why argue whether 
this is teleological or not, rational or not, realistic or religious? If we are 
to be excited and romantic about anything, why not about being realistic 
and practical? If we can find in this world an other-worldly afflatus, as Fung 
Yu-lan has interpreted the men of Ch’an to have done,” then Suzuki and 
Hu are both right in what they contend (if wrong in what they deny). Then 
the fascination of the philosophy of Ch’an or Zen lies in its being both tran- 
scendental and pragmatic, unthinkable as such a combination would be to 
a gross materialist or to a pure supernaturalist: this living of life for all it 
is worth and finding it worth infinitely more than people suppose possible 
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on the natural level—when they are not enlightened by what may as well 
be called prajfa-intuition. 

If Zen is life, the question is, “What is life?” and this leads to asking, 
“What ought life to be?” And for the living to ask how to live is to inquire 
how to live now, in this century and this situation. Resenting the idea that 
Zen can be confined to its historical setting, Suzuki replies with “the fact 
that Zen is still fully alive.” Being alive with it himself, he can say what 
it is, regardless of what it may seem to have been in history, and regardless 
of whatever it has been out of history. 

If it helps us to understand Zen to see it as life, it helps us appreciate life 
to say it is Zen, or should be Zen. In our desperate need to find our path 
we may learn from Zen’s enigmatic and pragmatic masters. We are coming 
to see that we cannot do without either science or kindness, that, with them, 
we might do much. Zen teaches the joy and the joke of doing what needs 
to be done; shows how simple and good life could be if emancipated. Per- 
haps we could all have a Zen life if Buddhist compassion were made more 
pragmatic through science and democracy. If we can develop truly human 
science and democracy we may be much less helpless. When we are less 
helpless we can drop “the gospel of insensibility,” for it will not be so pain- 
ful to know what is taking place around us. God can rest from “the gigantic 
task of effacing man from the earth” if we can attain satori insight. The 
thunderous humor of it may shake us while we are getting dressed or going 
to work worth doing, while we are walking because we feel like walking, 
or sitting when we want to sit. Then we can believe with James that “life is 
worth living” and, by our belief, “help create the fact.”“° With Dewey we 
can overcome the dualism of sacred and secular, through his “intense con- 
ception of a union of ideal ends with actual conditions.”® Then, as Rinzai 
said, nothing would be needed but to go on with our life as we find it: with 
“no hankering after Buddhahood, not the remotest thought of it.” 


®D. T. Suzuki, ‘“‘Zen: A Reply to Hu Shih,” p. 26. 

© William James, The Will to Believe and Other Essays in Popular Philosophy (New York, London, 
and Bombay: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1897), p. 62. 

* John Dewey, A Common Faith, p. 51. 

@D. T. Suzuki, Essays in Zen Buddhism, Second Series, p. 281. 
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A. N. MARLOW 


Hinduism and Buddhism 
in Greek Philosophy 


THE PARALLELS between Greek and Indian literature, my- 
thology, and philosophy have been stressed often since the days of Sir William 
Jones, who drew an elaborate and forced comparison between the Hindu 
philosophical systems and their supposed counterparts in the Greek schools,’ 
and the days of Colebrooke, who also had some concise remarks to make 
on the subject.” Recent scholars have restated some of the evidence, notably 
S. Radhakrishnan,’ and attention is being increasingly directed to the chan- 
nels by which Indian influence reached Greece. The purpose of this paper is 
merely to cite a few of the parallels between the two literatures, and particu- 
larly between Hinduism and much of the thought of Plato, so as to indicate 
their affinity of type more than their identity of origin. Radhakrishnan, as 
his subject demands, is naturally more concerned with the religious aspects 
of the question. 

There seems to have been an early and common stock of primitive beliefs 
about the heavenly bodies and the face of Nature generally. For example, 
in the Aitareya Brahmana there is a passage describing the nocturnal journey 
of the Sun back to its starting point,* which may contain in primitive form 
the legend which appears in Stesichorus® and Mimnermus of the Sun’s travel- 
ing over the ocean in a cup. Mimnermus says: “For a delightful hollow 
couch bears him over the wave, a couch forged by the hand of Hephaistus, 
made of precious gold, winged, which bears him sleeping over the water’s 
surface, hurrying him back from the land of the Hesperides to the land of 
the Ethiopians.”* Here Athenaeus says that by “couch” Mimnermus meant 


cup." 





1Sir William Jones, Works, Vol. I (London: for John Stockdale, 1807), pp. 360-361. Jones com- 
pares Gautama with Aristotle, Kanada with Thales, Jaimini with Socrates, Vyasa with Plato, Kapila with 
Pythagoras, and Patafijali with Zeno. 

?H. T. Colebrook, Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. I (London: Williams and Norgate, 1837), pp. 436 ff. 

* Eastern Religions and Western Thought (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1939), especially Chaps. V—VII. 

“III. 44. 

®See C. M. Bowra, Greek Lyric Poetry (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1936), pp. 86-88. 

*Fr. 10 Diehl, Anthologia Lyrica Graeca (3d ed.; Leipzig: 1949). See also Stesichorus Fr. 6 Diehl. 

"II. 470a. 
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The Hindu pantheon, of course, shows great affinities with that of the 
early Greeks, since both are derived from a common source, and the Vedas 
contain the earliest expression of that worship of the heavenly bodies which 
persists right down to the time of the Stoics.° The legend of Earth and 
Heaven as the parents of the gods, the earliest Greek form of which is in 
Hesiod,’ is common in the Rg Veda. In Rg Veda X.190 and X.168 water 
is the primary principle, which develops into the world through time, sam- 
vatsara (year), kama (desire), purusa (intelligence), and tapas (warmth); 
and in X.190 water is pictured or assumed as the first principle. Similar 
confused attempts to picture the first principle are found in I/iad XIV.201 
and 246, where Oceanus is the “origin of the gods” and the “origin of all 
the gods”; and in the Orphic poems, where night is the most ancient goddess, 
a bird with black wings."® Hesiod inclines more to the Orphic view,’ but 
there is a similar confusion in the Greek and Vedic accounts of the begin- 
nings, and the confusion lies between the same claimants to the title of first 
god. 

Many of the gods are the same: Dyaus is Zeus, Varuna becomes Ouranos, 
Usas becomes Eos, and Agni is the primitive god of fire, who does not emerge 
in Greek but has a shadowy personification as the Latin Ignis. The Aévins, 
“horsemen,” inseparable twins, bright lords of brilliance and lustre, pro- 
tectors of mankind, who are referred to in many hymns, are the Dioscuri, 
whose principal later function was that of protecting gods, theoi soteres, 
mighty helpers of man, delighters in steeds, princes, Anakes or Anaktes."” 
The Hindu conception of Rta, the law of Nature, or “course of things,” has 
the same scope as the Greek dike,’ and a saying of Heraclitus, “The sun 
shall not transgress its bounds,”** might have been written with Rg Veda 
1.24.8 and 1.160.1 in mind. 

The Hindus have their Prometheus in Matarigvan,’° who stole fire from 
the sky and entrusted it to the keeping of the Bhrigus, a warlike clan. Their 
god, Soma, upon whom Whittier wrote a poem (“The Brewing of Soma’), 
part of which has become a popular hymn (“Dear Lord and Father of man- 





® Cf. Chrysippus, Fr. 1076 (Arnim): “He thinks the sun and moon and other stars to be gods.” 

*Theogony 126 ff. 

Otto Kern, Orphicorum Fragmenta, 2470 (Berlin: Weidmann, 1922). 

™Theogony 116 ff. 

* Plutarch, Theseus 33; Strabo V. 232; Aelian, V.H. I. 30; IV. 5; Aristophanes, Lysistrata 1301; 
Pausanias I. 31. 1, VIII. 21 fin. 

* Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, Vol. I (London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1923), pp. 
78-80; F. R. Earp, The Way of the Greeks (London: Oxford University Press, 1930), passim. 


B94 Diels-Kranz, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker (Berlin: Weidmannsche Verlagbuchhandlung, 
1951). 


* Rg Veda I. 60. 
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kind, Forgive our foolish ways . . .”), has the same characteristics as Dionysus. 
In both Greek and Hindu poetry rivers are constantly personified as gods, 
and the form of sacrifice prescribed in the Rg Veda is very similar to the 
simple ritual of Homer—prayer, sprinkling of grain, burnt offering, tasting 
of flesh, and dedication to the gods. “These agreements,” writes Radhakrish- 
nan, “indicate that the two peoples must have been in contact at some early 
period, but neither possessed any recollection of those times and they met 
as strangers within the Persian Empire.” *® 

In dealing with pre-Socratic thought, we constantly find ourselves in an 
atmosphere more akin to that of the Orient than to that of the West. As 
the late Professor F. H. Smith pointed out,’’ the apeiron of Anaximander 
is almost exactly the Hindu nirvikalpa, the nameless and formless, called 
Aditi, the unlimited, in the Rg Veda. Moreover, this Aditi, which is nirvi- 
kalpa, is ordered by the immanent Rta or dharma,"* just as in Anaximander 
an immanent dike ensures that all things shall eventually return to the apeiron 
whence they came: “From which all things take their rise, and by necessity 
they are destroyed into these; for all things render just atonement to one 
another for their injustice according to the due ordering of time.””® 

In the more imaginative view of the Upanisads, we find that a personal god, 
Prajapati (“lord of creatures”), draws forth from himself all existing things, 
or, in another passage,” divides himself into male and female and produces 
all creatures by this self-division. One might adduce here the similar Chinese 
doctrine of yang and yin, the principles of expansion and contraction by 
which the world is formed from chaos. Empedocles seems to be expressing 
a similar idea, or, rather, combining it with the equally ancient doctrine of 
primordial strife, also found in the Upanisads: 

“I will tell you a twofold truth: at one time it increased so as to be one 
out of many and at another it parted so as to produce many from one. For 
twofold is the creation of mortals and twofold their decline. The union of 
all things causes the birth and destruction of the one, and the other is nur- 
tured and flies asunder as the elements grow apart. And these elements 
never cease to be continually exchanged, coming together at times under 
the influence of love so as to become one, and being separated at other times 
through the force of strife.”” 

Heraclitus shares two fundamental doctrines with the early schools of 
Buddhism—that fire is the primary element and that all things are momen- 





* Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 118. ™ Religion, Sept. 1950, p. 81. 
8 Rg Veda IV.23.9. ” Diels, B 1. 
” Brhadéranyaka Upanisad I. ii. 4; I. iv. 3-4. "Diels, B 17. 
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tary and pass away. It seems almost too great a coincidence to imagine that 
two such striking and radical doctrines should have arisen independently 
in two places at about the same time. Here the confusion of Indian chronol- 
ogy and the obscurity surrounding the life of Heraclitus are great obstacles, 
but it is quite certain that the florwit of the Buddha was in the latter part of 
the sixth century, and that he adopted many ideas from earlier schools. Traces 
of the belief in fire as the primordial element occur as early as the Rg Veda,” 
and are treated philosophically in the Upanisads. The Buddha, like Heracli- 
tus, chooses fire as the most mutable of the elements to represent his meta- 
physical principle of becoming, and has a long discourse in which he com- 
pares the existence of beings to the candle flame that is renewed every 
instant.”* Here one thinks of Empedocles, Fr. B62 (Diels): “Hear now how 
fire when separated sent up the night-produced shoots of men and lamenting 
women,” and of Heraclitus, Fr. B30 (Diels): “No god nor man ever created 
this world which is the same for all, but it was and is and ever will be ever- 
lasting fire.” Again, the Buddha uses in the same discourse” the analogy 
of the river which is never the same for two moments but is sustained by 
ever-new waters, a sentiment echoed in Heraclitus, Fr. B91 (Diels): “Ever 
different is the water for those who step into the same rivers,” and by the 
famous saying quoted by Aristotle, “It is not possible to step into the same 
river twice.”*’ Probably Fr. B6 (Diels) refers to the same belief in the 
momentariness of existence, “The sun . . . is new every day.” 

For the Buddha, the fundamental principle of existence was the immutable 
dharma (law) which decreed that every smallest action and word earned 
its reward, not an ounce more or less. This principle obviously dates back 
to the Upanisads or earlier, but the Buddha was the first to enthrone it as 
the ruling power in the universe, a universe completely free from the tyranny 
of gods. Heraclitus may be thinking of dharma in Fr. B2 (Diels): “So we 
must follow the common principle, for that is shared by all,” for obviously 
this common principle must be a universal law. We meet it again in Fr. B41 
(Diels): “For wisdom consists in one thing, to know the principle by 
which all things are steered through all things” (or “on all occasions”). 
These opinions of Heraclitus are expressed in short, pithy, and difficult say- 
ings which remind us very much of sé#tras. 

The epistemology of Empedocles presents several features which resemble 
those to be found in the Upanisads or in the various Hindu systems. For 
instance, according to the Sarnkhya doctrine, the world as the object of per- 





* See e.g., 1.67. * Mahbavagga i. 121. 
* Tbid., i. 123. * Diels, B91. 
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ception has the five tanmatras (roughly, “subtle elements”), and each of 
these is perceived by something corresponding to it in ourselves,”* which is 
Empedocles’ own doctrine, he being in fact the first Greek to propound a 
thorough theory of sense perception: “For by earth we perceive earth, by 
water water, by air divine air and by fire destructive fire.” *” 

Anyone who studies the Hindu theories of perception and cognition as 
set forth in the Nyaya, VaiSesika, and Sarhkhya systems and then turns to 
the fragments of Empedocles cannot but be struck by the similarity of their 
theories. 

Empedocles is keenly conscious of a sort of “fall of man” and affects to 
remember past births as plant and animal, boy and girl.”* The way by which 
the original bliss may be gained, from which he is now an exile,”* is by 
asceticism, the Hindu method. He advises meditation, for by this means all 
truth shall be revealed and even supernormal powers attained.*® In the end, 
the soul of the righteous ascetic regains its divinity—a counterpart of the 
Hindu belief in reincarnation and moksa. See, in particular, Empedocles, 
B.146 (Diels): “At the end they became seers and bards and chiefs and 
physicians among mortal men, and finally they blossom forth as gods highest 
in honor.” 

There may even be an echo of the monism of the Upanisads in Empedocles, 
which, like many other features of his philosophy, seems to have been medi- 
ated through Orphism. In the Mandakya Upanisad 1.7 we find a list of the 
qualities of the One, which has resemblances to Fr. B17 (Diels) of Empe- 
docles as quoted above. 

A distinct tradition of mysticism runs through Orphism, iiheone and 
Plato which is as unlike anything in Greek thought as it is like the Hindu 
mysticism of the Upanisads. There is a distinct break with rationalist human- 
ism and with the healthy unreflecting extraversion of the seventh and sixth 
centuries. Instead of Homer’s “Themselves he made a prey to dogs,” ** we 
have a complete shifting of emphasis from the physical to the spiritual, from 
the temporal to the eternal. Reality is not now what is perceived by the 
senses but what lies beyond them. The soul lives an independent life and 
is in itself the only true reality. 

Orphism and Hinduism have much in common. Just as the Brahmins kept 
the belief of the shamans or medicine men of the Vedas that man could 
become a god, but attempted to achieve this union not by drinking the intoxi- 





* A doctrine based on Prafna Upanisad, 1V.8. "Diels, B109. 
* Diels, B117. * Ibid., B119. 
® Tbid., B110, B111. "Sid 
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cating soma but by abstinence and ascetic practices, so Orpheus purified the 
old Dionysiac religion and substituted asceticism for drunkenness.** The 
aim of Orphism seems to be the liberation of the soul from the chains of 
the body, and this is to be achieved by asceticism, but man must pass through 
many lives before he achieves final freedom. This is very far, indeed, from 
genuine Greek religion of any period, but almost exactly the predominant 
view of the Upanisads. Even the metaphors in which this conception is 
clothed are the stock Hindu and Buddhist metaphors—the wheel of life in 
the Upanisads appears as the “sorrowful weary wheel” of Orpheus.** It has 
been remarked that the aim of Orphism, the realization by man of his identity 
with God, would have appeared blasphemous insolence to a sixth-century 
Athenian. 

In the details of Orphic abstinence we again come across familiar practice. 
The avoidance of flesh and fish is due to the doctrine of transmigration, and 
in the Orphic abstinence from animal sacrifice there seem to be traces of 
the primitive taboo which, according to the latest evidence,” gave rise to 
the caste system and to the doctrine of ahimsa (non-injury or reverence for 
life). Indeed, it is a striking feature of Orphism that it inculcates friendli- 
ness to all creatures and not man alone. Again, the Orphic cosmogony is 
different from that of Homer and Hesiod. Instead of having Ocean as the 
origin of all things, we have a world-egg, an idea common in the Vedas;** 
we also have the soul’s journey after death toward final purification. The 
evidence here is very tentative, since chronology often fails as a guide, but 
once again the parallels are highly suggestive. 

In Pythagoras, too, there are many parallels to Hinduism, but the evidence 
has been differently interpreted by different scholars. All I can attempt is 
a brief recapitulation of the evidence. A fundamental doctrine was that 
“we are strangers in this world and the body is the tomb of the soul, and 
yet that we are not to escape by self-murder; for we are the chattels of God 
who is our herdsman, and without his command we have no right to make 
our escape.”** The belief in transmigration is mistakenly attributed by 
Herodotus to the Egyptians, and was apparently taken over by Pythagoras 
from an Oriental source; along with this came the prohibition of the slaughter 





* Albert Schweitzer, Indian Thought and its Development, Mrs. Charles E. B. Russell, trans. (Lon- 
don: Hodder and Stoughton, 1936), pp. 21-23. J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek 
Religion (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1903), p. 477. 

See on this W. K. C. Guthrie, Orpheus and Greek Religion (London: Methuen, 1935), pp. 236-237. 

™“ Kern, op. cit., Fr. 36 (c) line 6. 

* See J. H. Hutton, Caste in India (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1946), pp. 62-79. 

*E.g., Rg Veda X. 82. 5-6. 

** J. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy (4th ed., London: A. & C. Black, 1930), p. 98. 
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of animals and the vegetarian diet. The doctrine of purification by ascetic 
practices and by theoria (contemplation) seems familiar. Even the secrecy 
of the doctrine and the refusal to commit it to writing reminds us of the 
very meaning of the word “Upanisad,” a “confidential communication.” 
And the separation of the disciples into two grades, the mathematikoi 
(inner circle) and the akousmatikoi (outer ring of listeners),°* reminds us 
of the two stages of instruction given by the Vedas and the Upanisads, in 
the latter of which was found the esoteric doctrine of becoming one with 
the Supra-sensuous Being imparted by the Brahmin teacher to his pupil— 
not a sentence of this secret doctrine must be uttered before members of 
lower castes. 

Incidentally, bearing in mind these similarities between the Brahmin teach- 
ing, Orphism, and Pythagoreanism, one can hardly resist the speculation that 
in the Upanisads and in the doctrines and practices based on them we may 
have a clue to the Greek mysteries. Did they originally inculcate simply 
the attainment of immortality by ecstasy in contemplation? 

It is interesting to find attributed to Pythagoras® the distinction of the 
three lives, the apolaustic, the practical, and the theoretic, used by Aristotle 
in his Ethics, and the attempt to base these three on the predominance of 
one or other element in human nature. This is the very core of Hindu 
speculation on the caste system, which bases the pleas for its efficacy on the 
correspondence of the three castes to the three constituents of the human 
soul, sattva (that which gives the highest bliss), rajas (that which impels 
to activity), and tamas (the earthly, represented by the appetites). 

No one can read any of Plato’s dialogues without being struck by his fre- 
quent stress on the complete independence of soul and body and his equally 
significant insistence on the fact that the soul does not come into its own 
until the body is quiescent. His view of reality is not the ordinary Greek 
view; the philosopher has supersensual vision and recalls the beatific vision of 
former innocence when it was itself pure and not enshrined in the empsychos 
taphos (living tomb) of the body, like an oyster in its shell.“ The soul 
becomes truly itself only when it is troubled by no pain or pleasure but is 
in so far as possible alone and takes leave of the body; for when it avoids 
contact with the body it can reach out toward reality and attain truth.” 
Having attained this transcendent calm, it dwells immortal and changeless, 





8 Aristotle seems to treat these as opposing sects, and it may be that I have read too much into the 
Greek terms. 

%° By Heraclitus; see Burnet, op. cit., p. 98 (though serious doubts are thrown by Jaeger on this refer- 
ence to Pythagoras). 

 Phaedrus 250. Phaedo 65-67, Cratylus 400C. 

“ Phaedo 65A. 
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having ceased from its long cycle of wanderings; thus, the truth is always 
in our soul, which is immortal and has been reborn many times.” So, con- 
crete existence is a phantom of reality, and the ordinary man is not truly 
awake but is like a somnambulist in pursuit of phantoms.** Or, we have the 
tremendous simile of the cave in the Republic, which is a pictorial form of 
the Hindu doctrine of maya (illusion), though in a dualistic system such 
as Plato’s the idea of maya is replaced by that of mere appearance. 

As in the Upanisads, we find in Plato the Absolute Principle, which appears 
as the Idea of the Good in the Republic, and as the Demiurgus, the personal 
God and creator or soul of the universe, in the Timaeus, and these two ideas 
exist side by side. Again, in the Republic we find the principles of logistikon, 
thymos, epithymia, reason, spirit, and appetite, as the basis of the whole 
structure, and these are bodied forth in the classes of society which are worked 
out with a rigidity that cannot fail to remind one of the Indian caste system. 
There the Brahmins, or priests, were supreme, by virtue, curiously enough, 
of their possessing magic formulae which enabled them to achieve union 
with the Absolute, but originally they had strict duties to other classes. Being 
enlightened, more was asked of them and they were expected to give guidance 
in all branches of life. Then came the &satriyas (warriors), then the vaifyas 
(businessmen), and finally the fadras (artisans). Of course, Plato had no 
room for outcastes, but he keeps the order of precedence of philosopher, 
warrior, and artisan. In the Republic, as in Hindu society, caste and class 
are rigid—it was difficult for the Greek and impossible for the Hindu to 
change from one to another. 

In the Republic the guardians perch uneasily on their pinnacles, fenced 
round by diverse prohibitions, and it would explain a good deal of the arti- 
ficiality of the fourth book if Plato were trying to introduce a form of caste 
system about which he had heard or read. Probably the Hindu caste system 
originally came into being for the reasons which Plato professes, namely, 
stability and eugenics. 

Thus, it was natural that for Plato as for the Brahmins philosophy should 
be a meditation on death, and the trial of Socrates is, of course, ideal for the 
communication of this conviction. It is strongest in the Phaedo, as for ex- 
ample in 64A: “It seems to be that they who are the true votaries of knowl- 
edge have escaped the notice of the rest, namely, that they practice nothing 
else but how to die or meet death.” Again, in 66E, pure knowledge is held 
to be the exclusive right of those who have passed beyond this life: “If pure 





“ Ibid., 79D. * Meno 80E. 
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knowledge is not possible in the body, then one of two things follows, either 
knowledge is not to be obtained at all, or, if at all, after death.” 

The complete man for Plato must leave behind him children’s children 
to perpetuate the race, e.g., Laws 773E, where the striving for eternal life is 
most illuminatingly and naturally mentioned with the leaving of descendants. 
These two actions are corollaries, as in the Upanisads. There is no sugges- 
tion of scholastic or monastic celibacy in either. The resemblance of Plato’s 
ideal to that of the Upanisads is best brought out by contrasting both with 
the Buddhist ideal of the arhant, the truly enlightened man who, like Ibsen, 
sees the world as a colossal shipwreck and conceives his first duty to be the 
saving of his own soul. 

Immortality in the Upanisads seems to have the same connotation as atha- 
nasia in the Symposium, 207D-208A, where physical birth and death are 
shown as inseparably connected, and the mortal puts on immortality just 
in so far as he dwells in the spiritual world and sees the value of true knowl- 
edge. Compare with this teaching Satapatha Brahmana IL.ii.2, 14 and 
Bhagavad-gita 11.27. 

The ideal every wise man puts before himself is a quiet tranquillity of 
soul,** a phrase which aptly sums up the ideal of the yogi. So, he must be 
above the infatuation which results from the “power of appearance” (like 
the Hindu rapa, form), for it is this power which leads men astray.” To be 
overcome by pleasure is ignorance in the highest degree,** and self-control 
is true wisdom. So, we find the metaphor of the charioteer in the Phaedrus, 
which verbally and in detail resembles a metaphor in the Katha Upanisad 
(Valli 3), which may be translated thus: “Know the self or Atman as the 
Lord who sits in the chariot called the body; buddhi (intelligence) is the 
charioteer; mind the reins, the senses are the horses, and the objects are the 
roads. The self is the controller and enjoyer. But he who has no understand- 
ing, but is weak in mind, his senses run riot like the vicious horses of a 
charioteer. He who has understanding and is strong-minded, his senses are 
well controlled like the good horses of a charioteer.” 

Whole tracts of Indian thought are given to theories of knowledge. Their 
thinkers speculate endlessly on perception and cognition, on what happens 
when we see a rope and imagine it to be a snake, or a shell and imagine it 
to be silver. Is it something in the shell? Is our cognition of it erroneous? 
How can one cognition destroy another without infinite regress? Are all 
qualities of things imaginary? In short, what is error and what truth? Unlike 





“ Tbid., 471D. 
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jesting Pilate, the Hindu pandits never depart, even though they wait a life- 
time and are not answered. The Theaetetus is full of such speculations, cut 
short and purged of hair-splitting, but unmistakably reminiscent. The doctrine 
of relativity, for instance, to which all Hindu thinking tended, is there in 
152D: “I will tell you a doctrine of no commonplace kind. Nothing exists 
singly and by itself, and you cannot call anything of itself by any name; but 
if you speak of it as great, it will seem under other conditions to be small; 
if heavy also light; and so with everything else, on the ground of there being 
no single existence either as a thing or as a quality.” Again, 153E: “With 
respect to sight, that which you call white does not exist per se as something 
external to your eyes, nor is it im your eyes. Do not, therefore, assign any 
place to it at all.” It is thinking of this kind which leads, on the one hand, 
to the nihilism of the Buddhists and, on the other, to the theory of relative 
states of reality, which Plato shares with the loftiest Hindu thought. In 
common with Indian philosophers, he is unable to give any consistent account 
of how the universal is embodied in the particular. This very deficiency is 
one of the most striking resemblances between Plato and Hinduism. 

Hindu philosophy is absorbed in the relative reality of various states of 
consciousness. First comes dreamless sleep which approaches nearest to 
nirvana, then sleep itself, and then the waking state, but the Upanisads refuse 
to ascribe more than a relative reality even to waking consciousness, for who 
knows when it may be sublated into something which bears the same relation 
to it as it does to dreams? Hence, their important doctrine of méyd (illusion). 
We find this in the Theaetetus:*’ “Nay, I go further, and say that if we are 
half of our lives asleep, and the other half awake, in each of these periods 
our minds are convinced that whatever opinions present themselves to us, 
these are really and certainly true; so we insist on the truth of both alike.” 

In the Cratylus the theory of the origin of language presents many similari- 
ties to that of the Nyaya system of logic. Briefly, Plato’s theory is that the 
true etymology of a word goes back to the individual letters of which it is 
composed ** and that we must take a word “syllable by syllable, nay letter by 
letter” (this is Ruskin, who follows Plato in Sesame and Lilies). Primary 
names are constructed out of rudimentary sounds, which, by the actions of 
the organ producing them, are naturally suitable for reproducing processes 
and states. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus rationalizes this process,“ but, as Plato ex- 
pounds it, it is strange. The Hindus likewise reduce the meaning of a word 





“158D. “ 424 C-E. 
“De Compositione Verborum, W. R. Roberts, ed. (London: Macmillan, 1910), Chap. 14. 
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to the significance of its letters, which are pronounced and perish one after 
the other: c, 0, w. They have a term called sphota, which is roughly the 
essential sound of a word as revealed in the sound of its letters pronounced 

, one after the other. Although Plato has no word for this, he certainly 
employs the idea. 

These coincidences of thought and language, each small in itself, amount 
to quite a formidable total. As to the problem of the way by which Indian 
influence reached Greece I have no new solution to offer and fall back with 
others on Persia as the intermediary. Of course, after the time of Alexander 
the way lay so open to Oriental influence that parallels become more frequent 

: and less remarkable.” 
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T have drawn my examples largely from those Upanisads which Hindu scholars agree in considering 
the earliest and which must have been in existence before the fifth century, as they are quoted in writ- 
ings demonstrably of that date or earlier. 











HARIDAS CHAUDHURI 


The Concept of Brahman 
in Hindu Philosophy 


THE CONCEPT OF Brahman may be said to constitute the 
central core of the philosophical outlook of Hinduism. It is the master idea 
in the Vedas and the Upanisads, which have been the fountain-source of 
inspiration in Indian culture down through the ages. It has imparted to 
Hinduism its remarkable catholicity of outlook, its power to absorb in a spirit 
of creative synthesis the different streams of cultural influence that have 
poured into India in the course of the centuries, its boundless vitality in with- 
standing the successive waves of alien attack in the cultural field, and its 
limitless toleration in allowing within itself the peaceful growth of all types 
of doctrinal systems and spiritual practices. It is the concept of Brahman 
which makes Hinduism a kind of universal and eternal religion. Hinduism 
can, indeed, aptly be described as a religion of no-religion. It is a religion 
in so far as it emphasizes the necessity of living in harmony with the basic 
spiritual truths of existence; and yet it is not a religion in so far as it does 
not set itself in opposition to the other great religions of the world but insists 
upon the human spirit’s going beyond all doctrinal religions. Hinduism has 
been constant in its affirmation of the essential unity of all religions as dif- 
ferent lines of approach to the same fundamental spiritual reality of the world. 

Now, what is the meaning of the word “Brahman”? What are the philo- 
sophical implications of the theory of Brahman? The term “Brahman” ety- 
mologically means the Great, the Supreme. It sums up the Hindu view of 
the nature of ultimate reality. Brahman is the cosmic principle of existence, 
the ultimate unifying and integrating principle of the universe. It has two 
inseparable aspects or modes of existence: mirguna and saguna,' impersonal 





1Saguna Brabman is the Supreme Spirit conceived as the universal principle endowed with such 
cosmic functions as creation, maintenance, and dissolution. Nirguna Brahman has been conceived in 
various ways. According to Sarnkara-Vedanta, it is devoid of all attributes or qualifying characteristics. 
(See Swami Nikhilananda, The Upanishads. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1949, Vol. I, pp. 25-31.) 
According to Vaisnavism, Nirguna Brahman is either the self-luminosity and spiritual pervasiveness of 
the Supreme Personality or His freedom from natural attributes and sensuous qualities, even though 
He is endowed with such supernal qualities as absolute truth, absolute goodness, absolute beauty, abso- 
lute bliss, etc. See Radhagovinda Nath, Sri Sri Caitanya Caritémriter Bhumika [in Bengali] (Calcutta: 
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48 HARIDAS CHAUDHURI 
and personal, indeterminable and self-determining. Brahman, which is at 
once indeterminable and self-determining, is thus the unity of freedom and 
creativity, time and eternity, ineffable silence and perpetual self-expression. 


BRAHMAN AS INEFFABLE SILENCE 


Brahman, in its indeterminable aspect, is the great Silence* in so far as it 
outsoars all logical conception and verbal characterization. No words are 
adequate to describe it; no human notion is able to penetrate its inmost 
essence; no philosophical system can pronounce the last word about the 
fathomless mystery of its being. 

“Brahman is that from which our words, together with the mind, turn back 
frustrated.” (Yata vaco nirvartante aprapya manasa saha.)* 

But this is not to be construed as agnosticism. Even though Brahman is 
inaccessible to the relational way of thinking, or to our conceptual under- 
standing, it is possible for man to attain a direct vision of Brahman by tran- 
scending the trammels of the intellect. Brahman can be immediately appre- 
hended by what has been called knowledge-by-identity or knowledge-by- 
being.* One can realize Brahman by being one with Brahman. The vision 
of Brahman is in the nature of supersensuous and supra-rational immediate 
experience born of the complete integration of personality. 

The closest rational approach to the essential nature of Brahman is pro- 
vided, perhaps, by such terms as pure being, pure consciousness, and pure 
joy. So, it may be said that the primordial manifestation of Brahman in the 
intelligible sphere is infinite being-consciousness-joy (sat-cit-ananda).° Brah- 
man is pure infinite being, not in the sense of an abstract concept common 
to different forms of existence, but in the sense of the indeterminable creative 





Bhaktigranthapracarabhanda, Bangabda 1355), p. 80. Brahman being of the nature of infinite conscious 
delight (cidénandariipam), Nirguna may also be taken to mean the delight of unvarying self-existence 
as distinguished from the delight of variable self-manifestation. See Santadas Babiaji, Vedanta Darsana 
(Calcutta: Chakravarty, Chatterjee and Co., Sakabdi 1854), p. 10. Finally, Nirguna Brahman may 
also be interpreted as the supra-cosmic poise of being of Saguna Brahman, that is to say, Brahman in 
so fas as it is indeterminable in being and inexhaustible in richness of content. See Sri Aurobindo, The 
Life Divine (New York: Sri Aurobindo Library, Inc., 1951), pp. 287-288. This would be a synthesis 
of the standpoints of Sarnkara and Raminuja. 

* Nirguna Brahman is Silence in the sense that it is beyond all verbalized expression. See S$. Radha- 
krisnan, Indian Philosophy (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1951), Vol. I, p. 178. 

* Taittiriya Upanisad 11.4. 

“Knowledge of Brahman is immediate non-dual experience, in which the distinction between knower 
and known is transcended. Thus, knowledge-by-being and knowledge-by-identity mean the same thing. 
See Taittiriya Upanisad 11.1. 

° Brahman in its inmost essence is, strictly speaking, entirely inexpressible. The utmost that can be 


said by way of indicating the essential nature of Brahman is that it is infinite being, infinite conscious- 
ness, and infinite joy. 
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source of all existence. As pure being, it is, in essence, beyond the dualities 
of life and death, or of existence and non-existence. Brahman is pure infinite 
consciousness, not in the theological sense of an all-inclusive knower, but 
in so far as it is that pure unobjective light of consciousness which lights 
up all empirical and objective knowledge. As pure consciousness, Brahman 
is beyond the polarity of subject and object, knower and knowable. Brahman 
is pure infinite joy, not in the religious sense that it is the bliss-bestowing 
ruler or the supreme lover of the world, but in so far as it is beyond the 
psychic polarities of pain and pleasure, sorrow and joy, and beyond the duality 
of lover and beloved. 

As being-consciousness-joy, Brahman is the unity of fact, thought, and 
value. Realism, idealism, and pragmatism build upon these three inseparable 
aspects of the same reality. Realism lays stress upon the moment of fact as 
the primary and determining factor. Idealism emphasizes the moment of 
thought as the primary and determining factor. Pragmatism fastens upon 
the moment of value as the primary and determining factor. According to 
the theory of Brahman, fact, thought, and value—being, consciousness, and 
joy—are, in ultimate analysis, interwoven and interrelated aspects of the 
same indivisible reality. 

Brahman is indeterminable, not in the sense that it is incapable of self- 
determination, but in the sense that though it is capable of endless self- 
determination, it cannot be limited to, or identified with, any specific deter- 
mination, or sum of determinations, or the collectivity of all determinations. 
Unfathomable and inexhaustible in its essence, Brahman as the ineffable 
Supreme transcends the limitations of all self-expression, whether cosmic or 
individual. As inexhaustible and illimitable, the Supreme is called Nirguna 
Brahman; but, as endowed with the power of endless self-determination and 
revealed as the universal creative principle, it is called Saguna Brahman. 
Saguna Brahman performs the threefold cosmic function of creation, main- 
tenance, and dissolution in regard to the cosmic manifold.* It creates the 
world, pervades and permeates it, controls it as a principle of immanent 
finality, and periodically dissolves it on the fulfillment of a particular plan 
of evolution, so that it can be recreated anew in accordance with a new 
scheme of evolutionary self-manifestation. The whole process of self- 
manifestation which constitutes the essence of the beginningless and endless 





®° Saguna Brahman is the same as Iévara (the Lord of the universe), who is the creative source of all 
multiplicity. See Swami Nikhilananda, The Upanishads, Vol. I, p. 49. According to Samkara, Saguna 
Brahman is, from the ultimate standpoint, an unreal superimposition upon Nirguna Brahman. Accord- 
ing to Aurobindo, Saguna Brahman is as real a form of manifestation of the Supreme as Nirguna Brab- 
man. See Sri Aurobindo, Isha Upanishad (Calcutta: Arya Publishing House, 1924), p. 52. 
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cosmic flow may be said to be prompted by a kind of “purposeless purpose.” 
The “purpose” operative in the world process is no desire or need or want 
in Brahman. It is called /ilz, the self-expansive urge of delight, the outflow 
of creative joy, the spirit of playful self-expression. Law is the mechanism 
through which creative joy expresses itself in infinitely diverse forms. So, 
Saguna Brahman is, indeed, the supreme artist of the world. The world of 
endless variations is a spontaneous outpouring of the fullness of his joy.” 


BRAHMAN AS IDENTITY OF ALL FUNDAMENTAL 
POLARITIES 


According to the theory of Brahman, reality is, in its deepest essence, be- 
yond all such polarities as one and many, infinite and finite, absolute and 
relative, and the like. But, viewed from the human standpoint, reality may 
be described as the identity or creative unity of all polar opposites. This is 
Saguna Brahman. He may be described as the One endowed with the power 
of manifesting Himself as an endless many;° He is the Infinite having the 
inherent power of manifesting Himself under the aspect of finitude.’® Saguna 
Brahman is at once the archetypal male and the archetypal female.’ That 
is why the Vedanta calls it I$vara-maya; the Tantras call it Siva-Sakti; Vais- 
navism calls it Radha-krsna, or Sita-Rama, or Visnu-Laksmi. As the arche- 
typal male, Brahman is immutable and eternally perfect, sufficient unto itself, 
and is supreme knowledge or absolute thought. As the archetypal female, 
Brahman is endless creativity, the perpetual becoming of time, the dynamic 
flux of empirical existence, the principle of objectivity and love—that is, the 
creative principle which brings into existence the objective world as an object 
of enjoyment for the pure subject. These two, the masculine and the feminine 
factors—Krsna and Radha, or Siva and Sakti—are, however, two inseparable 
aspects of the same cosmic principle. ‘ 





* The purpose, in this context, is not to be taken in its ordinary sense of the fulfillment of any want 
or desire. It is the self-expansive urge of creative delight inherent in Saguna Brahman, or His will to 
express the joy of variable self-manifestation. See Brahma-sitra, I1.i.32. 

* Taittiriya Upanisad Ill. 6. 

® Taittiriya Upanisad Ill. 6. “Brahman willed, ‘I am one, I shall become many, and be manifested.’ ” 

* The Lord says in the Gitd, “I am manifested in the world of life as an eternal portion of myself 
in individualized form.” Bhagavad-gité XV.7. 

“Saguna Brahman is Brabman endowed with attributes and dynamic creative power (fakti). In 
Hindu philosophy, the creative energy of the spirit, the principle of becoming, is described metaphori- 
cally as the feminine principle, whereas the principle of being (satté), which is the basis and support 
of the creative flow of becoming, is characterized metaphorically as the male principle. While Vedanta 
lays special stress upon pure being, Tantra lays special stress upon pure becoming or energy. According to 


both, however, reality in its deepest essence is conceived as beyond male-female static-dynamic differen- 
tiation. 
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There are some systems of thought in Hinduism which separate the mas- 
culine and the feminine components of the cosmic principle and conceive 
of them as forming an irreducible dualism. For instance, in the Samkhya 
philosophy we find that the archetypal male and the archetypal female are 
conceived as the ontologically discontinuous principles of purusa and prakrti.”” 
The manifested world is explained as the offspring, as it were, of some kind 
of union of purusa and prakrti. And prakrti, the ultimate principle of objec- 
tivity, is conceived as determined in all its functioning by the “desireless will” 
of purusa. It is in order to satisfy purusa that prakrti functions, sometimes 
in an extraverted way toward creation and evolution, and sometimes in an 
introverted fashicn toward liberation and involution. Prakrti is, indeed, like 
a dancing girl who is never tired of dancing and unfolding the charms and 
graces of her form so long as purusa is interested in her dancing; but as soon 
as purusa is satiated with the delights of self-externalization and is seized 
with a kind of nostalgic longing for self-realization, prakrti shrinks back, 
stops dancing, and helps purusa to realize the pure essence of his being.” 
This spirit of close co-operation between purusa and prakrti, and the tele- 
ological subordination of the latter to the former, make their ontological 
dualism more apparent than real. So, in the Bhagavad-gita, the apparent 
dualism of purusa and prakrii, i.e., the dualism of being and becoming, sub- 
ject and object, is described as only a derivative stage in the objective self- 
manifestation of the one undivided bipolar spiritual reality of the world."* 
Evolutionary nature (apara prakrti) is described there as the lower form of 
manifestation of the regulative higher nature, or the spiritual Supernature 
(para prakrti), of the Supreme Spirit (Purusottama). 

Brahman has been described in the Upanisads as abundance, plenum, in- 
finite fullness. Brahman is so completely infinite that even the subtraction 
of an infinite world of finite forms cannot destroy its infinity or diminish 
its plenitude of being. The logic of the infinite entails that if you take an 
infinite from an infinite what remains is the infinite. This implies that 
Brahman is capable of existing simultaneously in many forms.’® The in- 
determinable transcendent, the unitary universal, and the multiple indi- 
vidual—these are different forms of existence of the same Brahman. The 


12 Samkhya believes in the dualism of purusa and prakrti. Purusa is pure being and consciousness, 
and is metaphorically described as the male principle. Prakrti is conceived as the unconscious principle 
of perpetual becoming, and is metaphorically described as the feminine principle. Prakrti has been com- 
pared to a dancing girl who dances for the enjoyment of purusa, and then ceases to dance for his libera- 
tion. See S. C. Chatterjee and D. M. Datta, An Introduction to Indian Philosophy (4th ed., Calcutta: 
University of Calcutta, 1950), p. 289. 

8S. Sastri, trans., Ifvarakrsna’s Samkhya-Karika (Madras: Madras University, n.d.), p. 59. 

“See Anilbaran Roy, ed., The Message of the Gita (London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1946), 
pp. 109-111. See Sri Aurobindo, Isha Upanishad, pp. 36-37. 
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inmost essence of individualized existence is called the Atman, the Self. 
The Atmazn is not the same thing as the ego which is the organizing principle 
of the conscious mind. Nor is it to be understood as the mere aggregate of 
such different members of embodied existence as body, life, mind, and the 
unconscious psyche. The Atman is, in truth, the ultimate integrating prin- 
ciple of the totality of subjective existence. It is Brahman in that mode of 
being in which it sustains the development of an individual as a unique 
medium of its objective self-expression. So, the Atman, the true Self’® of 
the individual, is not, in essence and being, different from Brahman, the 
cosmic principle. 

This brings us to a very significant implication of the theory of Brahman, 
to wit, the essential identity of the individual self with the universal spirit. 
Atman, the unifying principle of subjective existence, is affirmed to be in 
essence non-different from Brahman, the unifying principle of objective 
existence.'’ Different analogies are often employed to express the relation 
of identity between the individual self and the Supreme Spirit, namely, the 
analogy of infinite space as related to finite portions of space,’* the analogy 
of the one moon as related to its plurality of reflections on the surface of a 
lake,”® and the like. But, philosophically speaking, analogies are more mis- 
leading than helpful, in so far as they create special difficulties of their own. 
Atman and Brahman ate not, of course, identical in the sense that they are 
synonymous terms. According to some, they are in essence the same reality 
viewed from different standpoints, the subjective and the objective.”® Accord- 
ing to some, they are different poises of being or modes of existence of the 
same reality." The individual self is identical with the Supreme Spirit in 





6 “Self” in the capitalized form denotes the inmost spiritual essence of the individual, which is to be 
distinguished from the mind, the intellect, the ego, or the empirical self conceived of as a flux or stream 
of consciousness, and also from the soul conceived of as a particular mental substance. The Self or 
Atman is the Absolute viewed from the subjective standpoint (Sarnkara), or a real mode of existence 
of the Absolute (Aurobindo). 

"The differentiation between the subjective and the objective is relative to the discursive understand- 
ing. The discovery of Brahman is the discovery of the unity of existence beyond the subject-object 
differentiation; but this discovery is made in the Vedas and the Upanisads by tracing the multiplicity 
of the objective world to its unitary source. The discovery of the Atman is the discovery of the inmost 
center of human personality beyond the mind, the ego, and the intellect, which are responsible for all 
divisions and separations, including the subject-object differentiation. But this discovery is made in the 
Upanisads through subjective self-exploration and self-analysis. By both subjective and objective routes, 
what is ultimately attained is the non-dual and indivisible pure consciousness which is manifested as 
the differentiated world characterized by subjective and objective poles. Vedanta affirms this identity 
of Atman and Brahman, both on the authority of mystic realization and on the strength of rational 
analysis. See Chatterjee and Datta, op. cit., pp. 406—411. 

8 Ibid., p. 411. 

* Ibid., p. 410. 

” Tbid., pp. 403-404. 

™ See Sri Aurobindo, The Life Divine, Book 2, Part I, Chap. III. 
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being and essence; but it is different from the latter in function and form of 
manifestation. And, even though the Supreme Spirit is indivisibly present 
in the individual self, it cannot be said to be contained or exhausted in the 
latter. According to some, again, the individual self is part and parcel of the 
Supreme Spirit.” It is not, of course, a part in the usual acceptation of the 
term, because the Supreme Spirit is assuredly partless and indivisible in char- 
acter. Nor can Brahman be said to be present in the individual self only 
partially or in a limited degree, because Brahman surely cannot be said to 
admit of any quantitative determination. The truth is that individual selves 


are in essence different unique centers of creative self-expression of the same 
undivided reality, Brahman. 


BRAHMAN AND THE WORLD 


Viewed from the human perspective, Brahman is the creative source of 
the cosmic manifold: Brahman creates the world, and pervades, controls, 
and guides the world process. But, at the same time, Brahman transcends the 
world in respect of its unfathomable essence, its inexhaustible possibilities, 
and its absolute freedom. The relation between Brahman and the world, if 
we can speak of any relation at all, is an asymmetrical one, because even 
though the world is pervaded by Brahman, Brahman cannot be said to be 
pervaded by the world. The world is a form of appearance of Brahman,” 
but appearances cannot be said to be the stuff of which Brahman is made. 
The world process is a creative adventure of Brahman. It is the process of 
its objective self-manifestation in the apparent contraries of its nature.” 
Brahman is indivisible being-consciousness-joy. Matter, which is infinite 
divisibility, dark inconscience, and utter insentience, is the utmost limit of 
the self-externalization or self-alienation of Brahman, the Supreme Spirit. 
The process of cosmic evolution is the process of the increasing self- 
manifestation of Brahman in the conditions provided by matter.” 

The world is in essence the infinitely diversified expression of the super- 
conscient creative energy (maya or Sakti) of Brahman. It may be described 





= This is the view of Riamanuja. See S. Radhakrishnan, The Bhagavadgita (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1948), p. 329. 

*° The world is an appearance in the sense that it does not exist by itself, but is a beginningless and 
endless process of creation and dissolution sustained by the creative power of Brahman called méyé or 
Sakti. Whether this process is real or unreal, and, if unreal, in what sense it is unreal, are matters of 
philosophical controversy. 

*In Mundaka Upanisad 1.i.8, it is said, “Brahman expands by means of austerity, and from It 
primal matter is produced; from matter prana (life); from prana, mind; from mind, the elements; 
from the elements, the worlds; thence works, and from works, their immortal fruits.” 

* This point has been brought out at length by Sri Aurobindo. See The Life Divine, pp. 628-631. 
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as the interweaving of endless forms assumed by the primordial creative 
energy. The manifestation of the cosmic creativity in inconscient form is 
physical energy, which constitutes the essence of matter. The manifestation 
of the cosmic creativity in subconscient form is vital energy, which constitutes 
the essence of life. The manifestation of the cosmic creativity in subrational 
form is sense-bound mental consciousness, which constitutes the essence of 
the animal mind. The manifestation of the cosmic creativity in rational form 
is rational self-consciousness, which constitutes the essence of humanity. 
Finally, the manifestation of cosmic creativity in superconscient form is spir- 
itual energy, which constitutes the essence of the divine spirit. The divine 
superconscient is characterized by unfettered truth-vision and creative delight. 
Those who have a glimpse, or more or less enduring experience, of the super- 
conscient are persons whom we call mystic seers, spiritual masters, god- 
intoxicated saints, ambassadors of God on earth,” and the like. 


SPIRITUAL FREEDOM 


We have seen that, according to the theory of Brahman, individuality and 
universality are interrelated forms of manifestation of the same basic reality. 
The question may now be raised: What is the highest goal or the summum 
bonum of the individual? The answer of Hindu philosophy is embodied in 
its concept of mukti, spiritual freedom. Mukti means freedom from ignorance 
and, consequently, the attainment of the directness of truth-vision (j#ana). 
It implies transition from all forms of narrowness of outlook and a limitless 
expansion of consciousness. It implies emancipation from all kinds of emo- 
tional attachment and psychic dependence. Mvwéti signifies freedom from 
such psychic polarities as pain and pleasure, love and hatred, attraction and 
repulsion, and the consequent attainment of mental balance and equilibrium 
(samata). Finally, mwkti means conscious abiding in Brahman (Brahmisthiti), 
which is another name for spiritual integration. It involves the reorganiza- 
tion of the entire personality in the light of one’s knowledge of the supreme 
truth. 

Muxéii, spiritual freedom, is essentially a matter of knowledge.” It is not 
mediate knowledge via the senses or the discursive understanding, but an 
immediate apprehension of reality born of the complete integration of per- 
sonality. It is not a passive state of the mind, but a dynamic experience which 


* Those who attain spiritual fulfillment are integrated with the supreme truth, and dedicate their 
lives, as did the Buddha, the Christ, Sarnkara, etc., to the interests of the reign of truth in the world. 

* Mukti is not the attainment of a new and foreign condition, but the realization of the inmost 
essence of one’s being. See Chatterjee and Datta, op. cit., p. 414. 
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is capable of transforming the entire personality into an active center of self- 
manifestation of the supreme truth. It is not a condition of blessedness to 
be attained in a hypothetical hereafter, but a state of self-integration which 
can be attained here and now in this very world (jivanmukti). So, the charge 
of other-worldliness, which is often brought against Hinduism, rests upon 
a regrettable misunderstanding. The highest goal of life, according to Hindu- 
ism, is not attainment of a hypothetical heaven beyond the grave, or per- 
petuity of existence in time, but one’s conscious integration with the funda- 
mental truth of existence, which is non-temporal in character. Since the 
non-temporal pervades every moment of time, such conscious integration 
can be achieved at any time in our wordly life as soon as the inner psychic 
tensions and emotional conflicts are completely liquidated. The immediate 
experience of Brahman is neither a transcendental mystic flight”* nor a mys- 
terious rapture of trance, but the direct realization of the fundamental one- 
ness of all existence and of the rootedness of the All of existence in the 
absolute freedom of the spirit.” 


BRAHMAN AND THE VOID 


The Brahman of Hindu philosophy and the Sanyata or Void of Buddhism 
are ordinarily supposed to be radically divergent conceptions. Brahman 
means fullness of being; plenitude or abundance, whereas Samyata means 
emptiness. Where is the point of contact between fullness and emptiness? 
On closer examination it will be found that the difference is more apparent 
than real and that it is a distinction in emphasis only. Brahman is the unity 
of supra-cosmic silence and cosmic creativity (nirguna and saguna), the unity 
of absolute freedom and universal law (anantam and rtam). In the Upanisads 
there are negative as well as positive descriptions of Brahman; descriptions 
in terms of “neti, neti” (“not this, not this”),°° as well as in terms of “iti, iti” 
(“this is it, this is it”).°* Negative descriptions intend to bring out the in- 
adequacy of logical formulations in regard to the nature of ultimate reality, 
whereas positive descriptions seek to bring out the nature of the supreme 
truth as the ultimate unifying and integrating principle of existence. The 





8 Because Brahman is eternally present within us and in the world. “That art thou”; “All this [that 
you see] is indeed Brahman.” 

To know Brahman as Saguna is to realize the unity of the cosmic manifold in His creative power. 
To know Brahman as Nirguna is to realize that the entire empirical flux of the one and the many is 
an appearance, and as such is rooted in that non-dual truth which is absolutely free from all determina- 
tions and all limitations of cosmic expression. 

See Taittiriya Upanisad Ill. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, where it is successively pointed out that Brahman is not 
matter, life, mind, intellect, etc. 

* Mandikya Upanisad I. 2: “All this is indeed Brahman. This Atman is Brahman.” 
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concept of Brahman does not imply faith in the ultimacy of mere non-being 
or absolute nothing. It seeks to express the profound spiritual truth that ulti- 
mate reality is beyond all conceptual formulation in terms of being and non- 
being, one and many, conscious and unconscious. The Void, properly under- 
stood, is the same as Nirguna Brahman. It was the spiritual mission of the 
Buddha to restore the profound Upanisadic insight into the unfathomable 
depth of ultimate reality as against the prevailing intellectualism and cere- 
monialism of his time. But, while Buddhism as a reform movement within 
Hindu society had to be mainly negative in its philosophical articulation, 
Hindu philosophy at its best has always endeavored to maintain a balance 
between the negative and the positive aspects of reality. 


BRAHMAN, TAO, AND T’AI CHI 


The Brahman of Hindu philosophy bears close resemblance to the Tao 
(the Way) of Taoism and the T’ai Chi (the Great Ultimate) of Neo- 
Confucianism. They are all proclaimed, in their essence, to be logically in- 
definable and conceptually indeterminable,*” but, nevertheless, the ultimate 
source and ground of all determinations. “The Tao which can be named is 
not the true Tao,” says Lao Tzi.** But the nameless Tzo is also the ultimate 
ground of yang and yin, which are the active and passive principles of cosmic 
existence. Similarly, Neo-Confucianism affirms that in the beginning there 
was the T’ai Chi, which is the ground of such mutually opposed determinate 
principles as yang and yin (the active and passive principles), or /i and ch’i 
(reason and vital force, or the universal and the particularizing principles).** 

The concept of Tao has been developed mainly, however, as a universal 
essence behind the multitudinous forms and processes of Nature, and has 
consequently imparted to Taoism the character of naturalistic mysticism. The 
concept of T’ai Chi, on the other hand, has been’ developed mainly as the 
principle of unity and harmony underlying the multitudinous transactions 
and interrelations of human society, and has consequently imparted to Con- 
fucianism the character of ethical realism. In Neo-Confucianism there is a 
greater emphasis upon the reality of the transitory determinations of the 
infinite background of existence and upon the facts of human relationships. 
According to Hinduism, Nature and human society are both modes of mani- 





That is to say, inexpressible in terms of logical notions and philosophical concepts. 

"= The Three Religions of China, 2d ed., by Soothill (1925), p. 56, quoted by Radhakrishnan in his 
The Bhagavadgita, p. 21, footnote. 

* See Wing-tsit Chan, “The Story of Chinese Philosophy,” in Charles A. Moore, ed., Philosophy—East 
and West (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1946), pp. 56-58. 
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festation or grades of evolutionary self-fulfillment of Brahman, the Supreme.*° 
But neither the unbroken unity of Nature nor the ideal harmony of human 
relationships exhausts the significance of the concept of Brahman. Brahman 
has also a mode of existence which may be called, to borrow Rudolph Otto’s 
suggestive phrase, the “Numinous,” in so far as it is entirely beyond all cate- 
gories of the human mind. 

In the Void of Buddhism both being and non-being are denied. Being as 
well as non-being may be granted “dependent reality” and “secondary truth,” 
but the Void transcends them all.** In Taoism the greater emphasis is upon 
non-being (wu wei). “Heaven and Earth and all things come from being,” 
says the Tao-té Ching, “and being comes from non-being.”*” It has been said 
that in Neo-Confucianism both being and non-being are synthesized in 
reality, which is conceived as “a continuous process of production and re- 
production.” According to the philosophy of the Upanisads, Brahman in its 
aspect of supra-cosmic silence (nirguna) is beyond both being and non-being 
in so far as it completely transcends all categories of the human mind. But, 
in its mode of existence as cosmic creativity (saguna), Brahman sustains 
the world process as an interplay of being and non-being. The supra-cosmic 
and the cosmic, freedom and creativity, are equally real aspects of Brahman,* 
even though the former may be logically more fundamental than the latter. 
It is a complete misunderstanding of the true spirit of Hindu philosophy 
to suppose that it encourages a negative attitude to life. The truth is that 
Hindu philosophy has always acknowledged negativity as an important factor 
in the right type of affirmation of life. In order to understand the world 
from the true perspective, in order to appreciate the proper significance of 
the temporal order in the context of the eternal, in order to participate in 
the drama of life in a spirit of detachment, freedom, and mental equilibrium, 
periodic retirement into the silence of the transcendental has been considered 
essential. 


BRAHMAN AND THE ABSOLUTE 


The word “Brahman” is often rendered in English as the Absolute. But 
the Absolute as it is usually understood in the idealistic philosophical systems 
of the West can hardly be regarded as synonymous with Brahman. An ade- 





In the Gita, God reveals Himself as the World-Spirit that destroys in order to manifest new divine 
possibilities in human society. See Anilbaran Roy, ed., The Message of the Gita, XI. 

See Wing-tsit Chan, “Syntheses in Chinese Metaphysics,” in Charles A. Moore, ed., Essays in East- 
West Philosophy (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1951), p. 164. 

** Tbid., p. 165. 

Sri Aurobindo, Essays on the Gita (New York: E. P. Dutton, 1953), p. 72. 
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quate grasp of the distinction between Brahman and the Absolute is vital to 
a proper understanding of the true spirit of Hindu philosophy. In Western 
philosophy, the Absolute has been conceived either as the negation of the 
relative, or as the synthetic unity of the world of relations and distinctions. 
The Absolute as the total negation of the world of relativity must be entirely 
unknown and unknowable, as Herbert Spencer contends. The Absolute con- 
ceived as the unifying principle of the relative world is in some respects 
dependent upon the world as the world is dependent upon the Absolute, as 
Hegel and his followers contend.*® Even those Hegelian thinkers who are 
serious with regard to the element of transcendence in the nature of the Abso- 
lute, and who, in consequence, conceive of the Absolute as supra-rational and 
super-relational immediate experience, imagine such transcendence as a 
function of the world of appearance. For instance, Bradley and Bosanquet 
maintain that the Absolute transcends the world of appearance only in respect 
to the specific quality of its experience, and that this specific transcendent 
quality is the outcome of an all-pervasive transmutation of the multitudinous 
appearances of the world. In the view of Bradley, appearances are the stuff 
of which the world is made. There is nothing in the Absolute which is not 
to be found in the appearances, but, as Bradley hastens to add, “with appear- 
ances alone to its credit, the Absolute would have been bankrupt.’*° This 
qualification does not refer to any transcendent poise of being of the Abso- 
lute. Nor does it refer to any element in the nature of the Absolute which 
is independent of the world of appearance. It simply intends to remind us 
of the fact that the appearances or the phenomenal diversities of the world 
undergo varying degrees of modification and transformation in giving rise 
to the specific quality of experience which is characteristic of the Absolute, 
and which is, by the very nature of the case, inaccessible to any man. 

The conception of the Absolute as the total negation of the relative and 
the finite is repugnant to the theory of Brahman.’ The theory of Brahman 
is, as we have seen, emphatic in its affirmation of the essential identity of 
Brahman and Atman, of the Divine and the Self, of the universal and the 
individual. This implies that Brahman is the immanent truth of the world 
of the finite and the relative. And consequently, Brahman is not entirely 





8° See H. S. Macran, Hegel’s Doctrine of Formal Logic (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1912), p. 84. 

“F. H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1946), p. 433: “The Absolute 
has no assets beyond appearances.” Again, “Reality without appearance would be nothing, for there 
certainly is nothing outside appearances.” Ibid., p. 432. 

“| This is evident from such declarations as “Sarvam khalvidam Brahman” (All this is indeed Brah- 
man). Chandogya Upanisad 111.14. The finite world, in so far as it is assumed to be self-contained 
and self-existent is declared unreal in the Upanisads, but the finite world in its true essence is a form 
of manifestation of Brahman, and, therefore, is identical therewith. 
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unknown and unknowable,” but is, rather, the basic condition of all differ- 
entiated knowledge and capable of intuitive realization. The Absolute, con- 
ceived as the synthetic unity of the world of relativity, may be regarded as 
an aspect or mode of existence of Brahman. It is Saguna Brahman, Brahman 
in its poise of being as cosmic creativity. It has been seen that Brahman as 
conceived in the Upanisads is not only saguna but also mirguna, not only 
cosmic creativity but also supra-cosmic silence, not only synthetic unity but 
also the non-dual supreme (advaitam). Brahman as the non-dual Supreme is 
beyond the scope of application of such categories as unity, creativity, and the 
like. Nirguna Brahman cannot be properly described even as transcendent, 
because transcendence implies relationship to an other which it transcends. 
Nirguna Brahman is that to which the relational way of thinking simply 
does not apply. The desire to know the relation between Nirguna and Saguna 
Brahman would arise from a failure to grasp the non-relational character of 
Nirguna Brahman. All that can be said is that mirguna and saguna, silence 
and creativity, are two poises of being or modes of existence of the same 
supreme reality called Brahman.** Brahman as the identity of such logical 
incompatibles is, indeed, the profoundest mystery of existence. 


BRAHMAN AND THE UNDIFFERENTIATED 
AESTHETIC CONTINUUM 


Professor F. S. C. Northrop has interpreted the concept of Brahman as 
that of the “undifferentiated aesthetic continuum.” By this is meant that 
Brahman is the totality of all that which is immediately given to our sense 
experience, considered in its aspect of unity, divested of all differentiations. 
“Brahman is what we immediately apprehend with all the distinctions and 
differentiations within it abstracted away.” ** Northrop has laid much em- 
phasis upon the fact that Brahman is a concept by intuition, and has drawn 
a line of demarcation between a concept by intuition and a concept by postu- 
lation.*” Now, it is true that Brahman is essentially a concept by intuition. 
It has been repeatedly affirmed in the Upanisads that Brahman can be known 
not by logical reasoning, nor by mere erudite scholarship, but by spiritual 
intuition born of self-discipline and self-integration. But it has been the en- 
deavor of the philosophical works of the Vedanta—e.g., the works of Sarn- 





“2 Brahman is unknowable as an objective content and inaccessible to the mind and the intellect, but 
it is surely attainable in a supra-intellectual immediacy of experience called turiya or samadhi. See 
Swami Nikhilananda, The Upanishads, Vol. Il, pp. 248-249. 

“See Sri Aurobindo, Essays on the Gita, pp. 125-126. 

“ Northrop, “The Complementary Emphases of Eastern Intuitive and Western Scientific Philosophy,” 
in Charles A. Moore, ed., Philosophy—East and West, p. 192. “ Ibid., pp. 186-187. 
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kara, Ramanuja, Nimbarka, and others—to show that Brahman, which is 
essentially a concept by intuition, can also be vindicated as a concept by postu- 
lation. According to the Vedanta philosophy, a thoroughgoing analysis of the 
incontrovertible facts of our experience leads us to the concept of Brahman 
as the postulate or presupposition of all our experience. Sarnkara and his 
followers have tried to show, for instance, how an analysis of such different 
phases of human experience as waking, dream, dreamless sleep, and mystic 
realization (turiya) constrain us to formulate the notion of pure unobjec- 
tive consciousness as the one fundamental reality which is called Atman- 
Brahman.* Being established on independent logical grounds, the concept 
of Brahman is thus as much a concept by postulation as a concept by intui- 
tion.*’ Reason is not in essence totally opposed to spiritual intuition, but is 
an inadequate mode of apprehension which is fulfilled and consummated in 
intuition. 

It is definitely wrong to identify Brahman with the aesthetic factor in the 
nature of existence. The aesthetic and the theoretic factors are in truth in- 
separable aspects of the world of manifestation, which is called “jagat,” i.e., 
the cosmic flux, in Hindu philosophy. Brahman, in its inmost essence, is none 
of these—neither the theoretic factor, i.e., thought in its universalized form 
(e.g., absolute thought), nor the aesthetic component in its undifferentiated 
totality. The concept of Brahman truly represents a radically different dimen- 
sion of existence, and that is why the Upanisads had to employ the language 
of “not this, not this” (“neti, neti”) in an attempt to direct our mind toward 
its innermost essence. But even though Brahman transcends, in respect of 
its deepest essence, both the aesthetic and the theoretic factors in the nature 
of empirical existence, still it may also be said to include them in a sense, 
in so far as sensuous immediacy and rational mediation are interrelated 
factors in the creative self-expression of Brahman. The immediacy charac- 
teristic of the experience of Brahman is not to be confounded with that of 
sentient experience; rather, it is akin to (though not quite the same as) what 
F. H. Bradley in his Appearance and Reality calls “that superior form of 
immediacy” where “thought must reach its consummation.”** 

What Northrop calls the aesthetic continuum corresponds, strictly speak- 
ing, to the concept of prakrti or maya in Hindu philosophy. Prakrti or 





“The same fundamental reality is called Brahman in so far as it is the creative source of the objective 
world, and is called Afman in so far as it is the inmost essence of psychical existence. 

"See Chatterjee and Datta, op. cif., p. 399 and also p. 406, where it is rightly pointed out that 
according to Vedanta the theories of Brahman and Atman not only rest upon the authority of revealed 
texts and spiritual realization, but can also be independently established on logical grounds. 

“Bradley, Appearance and Reality, p. 152. 
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maya is the totality of empirical existence considered as a creative flow.” 
It has two forms: unmanifest and manifest (avyakta and vyakta). In its 
manifest form it is characterized by endless differences and differentiations, 
such as sounds, colors, forms, etc.; it is the infinitely diversified world of 
our experience. In its unmanifest form it is the sum total of existence in 
its undifferentiated unity and creative potentiality. What Northrop calls the 
undifferentiated aesthetic continuum is in truth the unmanifest prakrti of 
Hindu philosophy. 

It is also a grievous mistake to describe Brahman as a continuum. By con- 
tiuum Northrop means an all-embracing field, a field including the mani- 
fold of sensuous intuition. But, as John Wild has rightly pointed out,” it 
is improper to apply the word “continuum” to Brahman, which is conceived 
as “an indivisible unity,” and which is “altogether without parts of any kind.” 
If Brahman is to be represented in any way at all, it is to be represented, 
not as a continuum, but as a metaphysical point (bindu). Just as a mathe- 
matical point has only position but no magnitude, similarly Brahman as the 
metaphysical point is the undivided and indivisible unity of pure being, 
which is, in its deepest essence, beyond all spatio-temporal extension. Brah- 
man is, indeed, beyond quantitative measurement and qualitative determina- 
tion, and as such it defies all logical articulation. 

Northrop has brought out with admirable precision, however, the practical 
implications of the concept of Brahman. He is perfectly right in assuming 
that the experience of Brahman entails the following consequences: ” 
(1) realization of the uninterrupted unity of all existence; (2) love of peace 
and dynamic compassion for the entire creation; (3) readiness to accept 
change as the very stuff of our existence; (4) perception of the inadequacy 
of all determinate logical and ethical principles as a theoretical equivalent 
of the concrete texture of reality; and (5) devotion to the aesthetic and spir- 
itual values of life. ' 


BRAHMAN AND THE COLLECTIVE UNCONSCIOUS 


Dr. C. G. Jung, the founder of analytical psychology, has interpreted the 
concepts of Brahman and Atman in Hindu philosophy from the psychologi- 


“The concept of prakrti in Sarnkhya, as well as the concept of méyd in Vedanta, is essentially a 
dynamic principle that accounts for the entire world process, including matter at one extreme and 
thought at another. See Chatterjee and Datta, op. cit., pp. 271-278, and also p. 377. 

“In Charles A. Moore, ed., Philosophy—East and West, p. 262. 

"\F. §. C. Northrop, The Meeting of East and West (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1950), 
Chaps. IX and X. (1) is the implication of Northrop’s characterization of Brahman as an “all- 
embracing continuum.” For (2), see pp. 329-335. For (3), see pp. 336-337. For (4), see pp. 381-386. 
For (5), see p. 403. 
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cal point of view. The Atman, the Self, is, Jung rightly points out, far more 
comprehensive than the ego, for the Self is the center of our total psychical 
existence, including the conscious and the unconscious, whereas the ego is 
essentially the focal point of consciousness.” Jung interprets the concept of 
Brahman as the center or essence of the collective unconscious. The great 
Vedantic truth concerning the essential identity of the cosmic and the psy- 
chical principles is, in his view, indicative of a very deep layer of unity in 
the unconscious, a unity behind or under the world of personal phantasies 
and desires, a unity transcending the chaotic disorder of instinctive forces, a 
unity beyond the darkness of the personal unconscious. The identity of the 
Self and the Supreme (Atman and Brahman) represents the all-containing 
unity of what Buddhists call the “bodhi-mandala’”—the magic circle of en- 
lightenment, when the meditator feels his essential identity with his object 
of meditation, Brahman or Amitabha.™ 

What Jung says about the concepts of Atman and Brahman does, indeed, 
contain a good deal of precious truth from the psychological point of view, 
but it must be pointed out that a psychological interpretation of philosophical 
concepts does not exhaust their total significance; nor is the psychological 
point of view decisive in determining the nature of ultimate reality. Psycho- 
logically, Brahman may be regarded as the center of the collective uncon- 
scious, but from the philosophical standpoint the concept of Brahman sums 
up the nature of the universe in its innermost essence and functions as the ulti- 
mate basis, not only of the psychological distinction between the conscious 
and the unconscious, but also of the more fundamental distinction between 
the psychical and the physical or between the inner and the outer. It is the 
failure to grasp this ontological significance of the concept of Brahman that 
has led Jung to characterize the method of Yoga as an introverted movement 
of consciousness. We of India know that yoga is essentially a method of 
achieving union with the fundamental truth of existence and the creative 
purpose of life. Those who realize Brahman not only achieve a wonderful 
measure of self-integration but also become transformed into immensely 
dynamic personalities who dedicate themselves to the good of humanity and 
to the establishment of peace in the world. The Bhagavad-gita teaches that 
realization of Brahman and abiding in Brahman (Brahmisthiti) is not in- 
compatible with even such an all-absorbing outward activity as warfare. That 
is why the supreme Godhead of the Hindus is at once an archetypal introvert 





=C. G. Jung, Psychological Types (London: Kegan Paul and Co., 1933), p. 475. 
See C. G. Jung, “The Psychology of Eastern Meditation,” in K. B. Iyer, ed., Art and Thought 
(London: Luzac and Co., 1947), p. 178. 
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and an archetypal extravert. Siva, for example, is at once the prince of ascetics 
and the king of dancers, whose ecstatic dance constitutes the rhythm of the 
entire creation. He is at once the most auspicious and the most terrible, the 
unity of the daunting and the fascinating. Similarly, Krsna is not only the 
God of love and devotion but also the God of war and destruction, who 
mobilizes the forces of righteousness and progress against antisocial and re- 
actionary tendencies with a view to the establishment of the reign of law 
in human society. 


BRAHMAN AND THE SPIRITUAL RENAISSANCE OF INDIA 


The history of the spiritual renaissance of India is the history of the reaffir- 
mation of the concept of Brahman, not only as the ultimate principle of 
thought, but also as the central principle of living. It is the history of the 
application of the concept of Brahman to the reorganization of the national 
and cultural life of India. Sri Ramakrishna, the prophet of the harmony of 
all religions, points out that the immediate experience of Brahman involves 
the vivid realization of the essential unity of the great historical religions 
of the world, which are different pathways leading to the same goal. More- 
over, such fundamental philosophical positions as pluralism, monism, and 
non-dualism are not to be statically viewed as mutually exclusive water-tight 
logical systems, but should be dynamically conceived as different stages in 
man’s spiritual unfoldment. The multiple self, the personal God, and the 
impersonal Absolute, are different moments in the life of the same Brahman. 
So, the most important thing in religion is to realize the Supreme directly 
and to bring into life and society something of the creative light of that 
realization. 

Rabindranath Tagore, the great poet-seer of India, laid special emphasis 
upon the aspect of Brahman as joy and beauty and harmony.”” Even though 
essentially beyond all forms, Brahman as creative joy bursts forth in end- 
less forms and in an unending procession of visible patterns. In Tagore’s 
view, life is a magnificent feast of the Infinite’s creative delight, in which 
man has been invited to participate." Thus, the aim of life is not to turn 
one’s back upon the bonds of human relationship, but to realize the divine 
in the midst of all relations. The ideal of life is to enter into a creative 





"See Romain Rolland, Prophets of the New India, E. F. Malcolm-Smith, trans. (New York: Albert 
and Charles Boni, 1930), pp. 63-64. 

See Tagore, Gitaajali (in Bengali) (Calcutta: Visvabhirati-Granthilaya, Bangabda 1355), poems 
5, 8, 67, 120; also Sgntiniketan (in Bengali) (Calcutta: Visvabhirati-Granthilaya, Bangabda 1356), 
Vol. I, p. 116, and Vol. II, pp. 132, 229. 

See Gitanjali (in English) (London: Macmillan & Co., 1949), poem 16. 
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fellowship with the divine artist and to realize the harmony of Brahman 
more and more through a cultural intermingling of the different races and 
peoples of the world. 

Mahatma Gandhi, the architect of India’s political independence, suc- 
ceeded in rousing the political consciousness of the teeming millions of 
India because his leadership was in keeping with the spirit of Indian culture. 
He emphasized the impersonal character of Brahman as the principle of 
unity behind all philosophical and religious differences of mankind.” Truth 
and non-violence were for him the two inseparable aspects of Brahman or 
ultimate reality. If truth implies the character of Brahman as the unity of 
thought and existence, non-violence or love implies the character of Brahman 
as the harmony of human relationship. It was Gandhi’s firm conviction that 
the Kingdom of God (Ramrajya) can be established in the world only by 
a thoroughgoing application of the principles of truth and non-violence to 
the social, political, and international problems of our existence. His whole 
life was an unceasing effort to carry this conviction into effective reality; 
it was, indeed, a series of rigorously conducted experiments with truth in 
the sphere of collective living. He guided the freedom movement of India 
with spiritual weapons, taking his stand upon the conviction that for the 
effective fulfillment of a noble end it is also necessary to employ noble 
means, and that the power of evil can be successfully resisted with soul-force, 
which is vastly superior to the destructiveness of the machine. In mobilizing 
the nationalist forces of India against the armed might of the British Empire 
he used to say, “We must not have any hatred in our mind against the 
British people,—no hatred in thought, speech and action. We want to resist 
evil with love. And love’s method of resistance is non-violent non-co- 
operation with the forces of injustice.”°* The history of the political in- 
dependence of India is a convincing demonstration of the invincible power 
of organized non-violence in subduing the forces of evil and injustice. 

Another outstanding leader of renascent India was Sri Aurobindo, at 
once a mystic poet and a spiritual master, a prophet and a philosopher. The 
celebrated French thinker Romain Rolland has acclaimed him as “having 
realized the most complete synthesis achieved up to the present between 
the genius of the West and of the East.”"® The concept of Brahman occu- 





See the chapters entitled “The Gospel of Truth” and “Truth is God,” in P. K. Prabhu and U. R. 
Rao, eds., The Mind of Mahatma Gandhi (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1946). See also Mahadev 
Desai, The Gospel of Selfless Action, The Gita According to Gandhi (Ahmedabad: Navajivan Publish- 
ing House, 1948), pp. 7-8. 

"The Mind of Mahatma Gandhi, Chaps. X, XII, XIV. 

See Prophets of the New India, p. 627. 
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pies a central place in the philosophy of Sri Aurobindo. Brahman, properly 
interpreted, contains within itself, so holds Sri Aurobindo, the principle of 
reconciliation of the highest values of the civilizations of the East and the 
West.” Brahman is the name given to that fundamental truth of existence 
which is the unity of time and eternity, freedom and creativity, silence and 
activity. 

According to the theory of Brahman as interpreted by Sri Aurobindo, the 
uniqueness of individual self-expression, endless cosmic creativity, and supra- 
cosmic freedom are equally real and eternal factors in the nature of reality.” 
It follows from this that the true significance of life lies neither in exclusive 
glorification of individuality nor in the liquidation of individuality in a 
supra-cosmic silence. The ideal of life is, rather, the realization of the unity 
of all individuals in the cosmic creativity and the maximum intensification 
of individual self-expression on the solid foundation of spiritual freedom. 
The material world is, in the view of Sri Aurobindo, neither independently 
real, nor transcendently unreal. It is, rather, the scene of progressive self- 
manifestation of the superconscient real in the conditions provided by in- 
conscient matter.” So, the future of humanity lies in a creative fusion of 
the material and the spiritual values of life—in an active reconciliation of 
the psychological, aesthetic, and spiritual values with the material, economic, 
and political values of life. 

Sri Aurobindo looks upon the creative flow of time as a play of hide-and- 
seek between Nature and Spirit. Matter is Spirit, Spirit hiding itself behind 
Nature’s mask of inconscience. The process of evolution is Nature constantly 
straining forward toward increasing manifestation of the Spirit within 
herself. Life, mind, and reason—the vegetable kingdom, the animal king- 
dom, and the human race—represent different grades in the objective self- 
articulation of the Spirit in matter. The history of human civilization is 
the history of the evolutionary development of Nature toward the next 
higher manifestation of the Spirit in material conditions in the form of Super- 
manhood.” Supermanhood is, in truth, the vision of a unique world order, 
an era of peace, progress, and harmony. The effective realization of this 





See Sri Aurobindo, Essays on the Gita, Book 2, Chap. XV, where Sri Aurobindo shows that time- 
less perfection (aksara) and unceasing change (Asara) are equally real aspects of ultimate reality (Puru- 
sottama). So, the highest ides: of life is neither mere spiritual liberation nor mere dynamic self- 
expression, but active co-operation with the creative impetus of life on the basis of spiritual liberation 
(ibid., Book 2, Chap. XVI). 

“Sri Aurobindo, The Life Divine, p. 348. 

® Tbid., pp. 103-104. 

® Tbid., Book 1, Chaps. IT, III. 

* Tbid., pp. 102-104. 

© Ibid., pp. 753-754. 
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ideal depends upon a radical change of the inner nature and consciousness 
of man, and not simply upon a change of the social and political externals 
of life. This change of inner consciousness can be effectuated by organized 
spiritual endeavor and by bringing into overt operation in our life and 
society powers of consciousness higher than the mental and the rational. 
Man has evolved out of the matrix of animal consciousness with the emer- 
gence of the rational mind as the dominant power of being. Similarly, Sri 
Aurobindo maintains, human evolution is destined to blossom forth into 
supermanhood with the emergence of the supermind or the intuitive and 
dynamic truth-consciousness as the dominant power of living.“ The Super- 
mind will not have to come from without, because it is the latent divine 
possibility of human nature. 

It is thus evident that the theory of Brahman, rightly understood, combines 
faith in the reality of the higher spiritual values of life and the spirit of 
active fellowship with the creative force of evolution toward the ideal of 
a world order of abiding peace, progress, and harmony (Dharmarajya).” 





® Ibid., p. 754. Also Book 2, Chap. XXVI. 
* This is well brought out in the Gité, where Krsna urges Arjuna to co-operate actively with the 
world spirit, being consciously united with the supreme Godhead (VIII. 7). Krsna’s ideal behind this 
advice is the establishment of truth in the world (IV. 7-8). 


























Comment and Discussion 





DR. HUTCHINS AND THE EAST 


HAROLD E. MCCARTHY 


SO MUCH HAS ALREADY been written concerning Dr. Robert M. 
Hutchins’ attempt to re-emphasize the Western cultural tradition by way 
of the Great Books of the Western World that additional discussion could 
well be regarded 2s unnecessary. But inasmuch as one chapter of The Great 
Conversation’ (Volume I of the series) is entitled “East and West,” and 
is, furthermore, devoted to a general disparagement of the introduction of 
Eastern studies into the liberal curriculum, perhaps this chapter is deserv- 
ing of comment by one who, for a number of years, has been very much 
concerned with exploring the possibilities of East-West co-operation in 
philosophy. 

First, it can be noted that a series which is explicitly entitled Great Books 
of the Western World is obviously under no obligation to include, or even 
to make reference to, any of the great books of the Eastern world. Tech- 
nically, then, the chapter “East and West” need not have been written at 
all. Less technically, however, we cannot deal with the matter so simply. 
Hutchins tells us that this “set of books is offered in no antiquarian spirit” 
but, rather, because the editors “want the voices of the Great Conversation 
to be heard again because we think they may help us to learn to live better 
now.”” In short, the ultimate goal of this monumental series is to help us 
to live more intelligently and more wisely in our own twentieth century. 
However critical some educators would be of the means suggested, few 
educators would deny the importance of the goal. 

But what does one mean by /iving better now? If to live wisely and well 
means to live intellectually, emotionally, and spiritually in accordance with 
a profound philosophical grasp of the nature of things, including man him- 
self, then the more comprehensive and inclusive the grasp, the better pre- 
pared one is for better living. And if comprehensiveness is one’s goal, one 
simply cannot go on the rather naive assumption that all the fundamental 
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philosophies and philosophical insights relevant to better living are to be 
found in the Western tradition. No Western philosopher thinks so highly 
of Plato and Aristotle that he would advise us to ignore the contributions 
of Spinoza and Hume. By the same token, no Western philosopher should 
think so highly of the Western tradition that he would advise us to ignore 
the contributions of such philosophers as Sarnkara, Confucius, and Lao Tzii, 
if indeed he is concerned with better living in the sense indicated above. 
The problems of men are universal, and supreme thinkers have appeared 
in the East as well as in the West. No insights, therefore, should be ignored 
for geographical or in-group reasons. 

But even if to live wisely and well means only to live in accordance with 
wise, practical, day-to-day policy-decisions of a social, political, or economic 
character (and all of us are concerned, directly and indirectly, with such 
decisions), then the understanding and appreciation of Eastern traditions is 
also of crucial importance, for whatever may have been the case in the past, 
the twentieth century is a century in which the distinction between East and 
West is very rapidly breaking down in almost every area of human effort 
and concern. Thus, it can be argued that anyone who, from a practical point 
of view, is going to operate wisely and well in the twentieth century will 
have to begin to broaden his horizons so as to include all of human culture, 
East and West. At a time when national and international problems are 
inextricably bound together, who would be so incautious as to suggest that 
rational attitudes can be taken up and fundamental political, economic, and 
social problems solved co-operatively without some understanding of Eastern 
as well as Western ways of life. If it is true, as Hutchins suggests, that the 
“Russians seem prepared to offer the new Easterners a program uncompli- 
cated by any concern about the old East,”* then it would seem a part of 
Western, non-communist wisdom to approach the East with attitudes that 
reflect more than hearsay acquaintance with Eastern peoples and their tradi- 
tional values and ideals. Whether, then, better living is interpreted in terms 
of a deeper philosophical orientation or in terms of more rational collective 
action (and both are certainly involved, the latter, indeed, presupposing the 
former ), better living for the educated Westerner inevitably requires a grow- 
ing concern with Eastern traditions, ideas, and peoples. 

Hutchins, for all his quite justified admiration of the main currents of 
Western civilization, is certainly not unaware of the East. He acknowledges 
that “there is undoubtedly to be a meeting of East and West,” and adds that 
it “is now going on, under rather unsatisfactory conditions.” * He hopes that 
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“editors who understand the tradition of the East will do for that part of 
the world what we have attempted for our own tradition in Great Books 
of the Western World and the Syntopicon.”* At the same time, he seems 
to conclude that, in so far as actual educational practice is concerned, the time 
is not yet ripe for significant cross-cultural understanding. The argument 
in support of this conclusion is somewhat tangled and unsystematic, but it 
is possible to abstract at least three interrelated considerations. 

First, Hutchins seems to contend that before Western men can begin to 
understand Eastern traditions they must first understand their own tradition; 
and since most Westerners do not as yet understand their own tradition, 
they are not yet ready to understand the East. He predicts, however, that 
the time will come “when we have understood our own tradition well 
enough to understand another,” but “at the moment we have all we can 
do to understand ourselves in order to be prepared for the forthcoming meet- 
ings between East and West.”° Second, and from a more practical point 
of view, Hutchins feels that the number of teachers actually capable of inter- 
preting the East to the West is definitely limited, and hence “it is irresponsible 
to suggest that the East can be given a major place in the education of every- 
body when no more than a handful of teachers exists who could decently 
commit themselves to the teaching of such courses.”* And he adds that the 
“understanding” of that East that would emerge from such courses, taught 
by instructors who had hastily ‘read up’ on the East, could set communica- 
tion and understanding back for generations.”* The principle involved in 
this latter judgment seems to be that complete ignorance is better than some 
error, and so it may be, although it often happens that ignorance disguises 
itself as knowledge and feeds upon the conviction that there is really nothing 
to understand. Third, and looking now toward the future, we are told 
that “an education based on the full range of the Western search is 
far more likely to produce a genuine openness about the East, a genuine 
capacity to understand it, than any other form of education now proposed 
or practicable.” ® 

These three convictions need careful examination. 

With respect to the first point (that of understanding our own traditions 
first), it can probably be admitted that one condition of any intelligent ap- 
proach to East-West co-operation in the sphere of ideas on the part of the 
Westerner is a basic understanding of Western ideas as these have been 
expressed in philosophy, religion, science, art, and literature. Certainly there 
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is no one more benighted than the dissatisfied Westerner who, on the basis 
of little actual understanding, makes up his mind that truth is not to be 
found in the West and thereupon rushes to the East for truth, finding it, 
perhaps, in this or that esoteric doctrine, system, or cult. Only the more 
sophisticated student, the student, indeed, who has some feeling for the 
development of ideas in his own tradition, is able to realize that truth, as 
such, is not to be found ready-made anywhere, but is forever in the process 
of being made by human beings without distinction of East and West. But 
even if we grant that, logically, Western understanding of the East presup- 
poses understanding of Western ideas, it does not follow that, in the order 
of time, one must first exhaustively understand the West before one can 
begin to understand the East. Events do not stand still; and, in a world in 
which social, economic, and political interaction between East and West is 
so rapidly on the increase, the student who would be a liberal and intelligent 
citizen of the world is faced with the task of trying to understand Western 
and Eastern traditions simultaneously. This task is a difficult one, but no 
one has yet suggested that life in the twentieth century can be made easy. 
And as for Hutchins’ implicit contention that educated Westerners do not 
understand their Western traditions at all, this, at best, is a gross overstate- 
ment, though it may reflect the perennial discouragement of the professional 
teacher. 

As for the second point (concerning the relative paucity of prepared 
teachers), it must be acknowledged that the number of teachers capable of 
interpreting the East to the West is limited at the present time. (One might 
add that the number of teachers capable of interpreting some of the great 
books of the West is also limited, as Hutchins should know.) There is, then, 
a problem of adequate teaching here, but this problem need not be regarded 
as an insurmountable obstacle or as a problem the solution of which must 
be indefinitely deferred. Solutions can be, and are being, provided. Eastern 
scholars can be brought, as they are now being brought, to the West. In 
most cases these scholars will know both the East and the West, and those 
who have already come are proving their ability to guide and interpret in 
accordance with the highest scholarly standards. At the same time, Western 
scholars can be encouraged to travel to the East for serious study at various 
universities and seats of learning. The list of American scholars (and here 
we are not talking about engineers) who have visited India in particular 
during the last ten years is impressive. If it were ever considered odd for 
the Western scholar to go to the East for scholarly work, it can no longer 
be considered odd or even particularly unusual. But it must not be supposed 
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that actual travel to and study in the East is a necessary condition of worth- 
while work in the area of Oriental ideas and culture. One would not even 
say that proficiency in an Oriental language, however desirable, is an absolute 
requirement for significant work. Basic texts have been translated and there 
is a growing number of excellent secondary works in English and various 
European languages. One who is not ashamed of studying Aristotle in 
English should not be ashamed of studying the Upanisads in English. More- 
over, there is no law which proscribes the mastery of Sanskrit or Chinese 
even on the part of the Westerner. With proper encouragement, then, 
and with adequate library facilities (not impossible of attainment), anyone 
who has become proficient in Western philosophy and literature, for ex- 
ample, is capable of extending his proficiency to include Eastern philosophy 
and literature as well. After all, when we turn to the East we do not enter 
upon a realm of utter incomprehensibility. Encouragement we do need; but 
proficiency, Hutchins to the contrary, need not mean hasty “reading up.” In 
short, adequate teachers can be provided, and in growing numbers. The 
process is already under way. In saying this much, nothing is implied about 
degrees of emphasis in the liberal curriculum; and the problem at hand is 
certainly not that of trying to give the East a “major place in the education 
of everybody” suddenly and all at once. Western education will probably 
remain fundamentally Western in its basic orientation for a long time to 
come, just as the world will, unfortunately, remain divided for an equally 
long time to come. But this fact does not preclude the gradual and concerted 
effort to integrate the study of Eastern philosophy, literature, religion, and 
history with the on-going study of Western philosophy, literature, religion, 
and history. The problem is not that of revolutionizing higher education in 
the West overnight, but, rather, that of providing, gradually, and sensibly, 
higher education with a broader and more inclusive perspective and founda- 
tion. There is surely nothing irresponsible in the advocacy of such a pro- 
gram, and the gradual production of qualified teachers does not entail a 
lowering of academic standards. 

As for the third point (concerning the desirability of approaching the 
East by way of the West), it is at least doubtful that an education based 
exclusively upon the full range of the Western search will, im itself, produce 
a genuine openness about the East and a genuine capacity to understand it. 
Western education has been distinctively Western for years, but genuine 
openness toward the East is still in a rudimentary stage. A culturally limited 
education may make the Westerner more aware of, and more sensitive to, 
similarities (superficial or profound), East and West—if, that is, he ever 
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comes into contact with Eastern ideas at all. On the other hand, the student 
who—eventually—approaches the East solely from the point of view of the 
West may well be insensitive to, and even antagonistic with respect to, basic 
differences. Thus, the Westerner who, through diligent study, is already con- 
vinced of the adequacy of St. Thomas or Plotinus or Plato may find much 
to admire in Vedanta but little to admire, for instance, in Taoism or Zen. 
But one who, from the beginning, approaches ideas from a world perspective 
is much more able to take differences in his stride and to remain open-minded 
and self-critical and hence better able to engage in co-operative search which 
is unbiased by in-grown provincialism. The real need in the sphere of ideas 
is for a total and integral approach rather than an approach from the East 
or from the West in any exclusive sense. And it is naive to suppose that 
an approach from one tradition will somehow make one more sensitive to 
the true values of some other tradition. Of course, some Westerners, as well 
as some Easterners, might fear that the integral approach would somehow 
involve the compromise or sacrifice of certain cherished and hard-won in- 
sights associated with one tradition or another. But ideas are not true simply 
because they are cherished, and those who seek comprehensive insight and 
grasp should not regret giving up the less adequate for the more adequate. 

All in all, Hutchins seems to be on perfectly sound ground in so far as 
he insists that the ability to live wisely and well (in either of the two senses 
indicated above) presupposes understanding of the history of ideas, and the 
deeper the better. In the end, however, the study of Western ideas should 
not be divorced from the study of Eastern ideas; and the time is as ripe now 
for the beginning of such integral study as it ever will be. It must be ad- 
mitted that Hutchins gives us all a challenge with his imposing list of great 
Western books, and this in spite of the fact that most of them are already 
familiar to the educated man of the West and have been used, directly or 
indirectly, in connection with university courses.’ Those who wish to add 
more great books of Eastern origin are not, by and large, “deceiving them- 
selves,”*° as Hutchins suggests, since overnight miracles are neither antici- 
pated nor hoped for by the responsible teacher. Education, it must be remem- 
bered, is not a luxury but a necessity; and if Western educators fail indefinitely 
to approach education from an international or world perspective, they will 
be responsible, in part, for the continuation of that sort of senseless conflict 
and exploitation. It is not enough, then, to deepen our respect for our own 
Western tradition; we must learn to respect what is of value in all tradi- 
tions. The proper study of mankind is man, and not merely Western man. 





” Ibid., p. 73. 
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Book Reviews 


Books reviewed here are limited to those in the field of Oriental and comparative 
philosophy. Authors and publishers are encouraged to send review copies of 
appropriate books to the Editor. 


A HISTORY OF CHINESE PHILOSOPHY. By Fung Yu-lan. Translated by Derk 
Bodde. Princeton: Princeton University Press. Volume I, 1952. Pp. xxxiv + 455. 
Volume II, 1953. Pp. xxv + 783.* 


Princeton University Press is quite justified in claiming that this 
is “the best treatment of the subject in any language.” Ever since its publication in 
Chinese in 1934 it has been regarded as the standard work. Its lengthy quotations 
from primary sources, expert discussions of philosophical questions, and skillful han- 
dling of historical and textual problems make it indispensable as reference and research 
material. 

One significant fact about the work is that it was written by the most prominent 
philosopher in China in the last two decades. It is because Professor Fung has been 
able to play the dual role of philosopher and historian that the book surpasses previous 
histories in most respects and to this day remains unmatched. Merely to mention the 
book’s great merits would require a long list. Therefore, we shall refer only to the 
most outstanding. 

For the first time, the unique position of Confucius in Chinese history is here clearly 
determined. The Sage is described as the first one in Chinese history to have written 
a book expressing his own opinions (Vol. I, p. 7), the first to use the Six Arts for 
teaching people in general, the first to recruit students extensively and educate them, 
the first to popularize education, the first to make teaching one’s profession, the first 
to make it a practice to travel unceasingly from one feudal state to another preaching 
one’s doctrines to rulers, etc. (I, 47-52). The treatment of ceremonies and music 
is ingenious and illuminating, and gives the reader a deep insight into the real mean- 
ing of rites and music (I, 337 ff.). He interprets these as poetry, free from supersti- 
tion and dogmatism, with which Chinese ceremonies and music are usually associated 
in the Western mind. His exposition of Chuang Tzii is also extremely fine, correctly 
emphasizing the Taoist ideals of happiness, liberty, equality, and the world of pure ex- 
perience. Many writers have contrasted Lao Tzi and Chuang Tzi, but it remained for 
Fung to bring out the facts: that Lao Tzii stresses the distinctions between what pre- 
cedes and what follows, between manhood and womanhood, glory and disgrace, and 
reality and unreality, whereas Chuang Tzii equalizes life and death and denies the differ- 
ence between beginning and end; that while Lao Tzu is concerned with how to respond 
to the world, Chuang Tzu rises to a plane above human affairs (I, 175). Fung is 
the first to note and to elaborate on the similarities between the Neo-Moists and 
Hsiin Tzi (1, 303). Likewise, he is the first to construct a whole system of philosophy 
from commentaries, as he has done in the case of the Neo-Taoists (II, 205 ff.). For 
the first time, too, a clear analysis is made of the philosophy of Tung Chung-shu, 
(II, 7 ff.), and a new interpretation of Tung’s doctrines is given, thus making clear 
Tung’s key position in medieval Chinese philosophy. Similarly, the position of Yang 








* The importance of this work justifies this full article-length review.—Editor. 
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Hsiung in Chinese philosophy is clarified (II, 137 ff.). Generally speaking, whereas 
previous historians of Chinese philosophy gave an inadequate and a largely confused 
picture of Ch'in and Han (221 B.C-A.D. 220) philosophies, Fung offers a rounded 
and satisfactory account. Of unusual merit is his approach to the Book of Changes 
and the Yin Yang School (I, 379 ff.; II, 96 ff.) from a strictly philosophical view- 
point. What to many historians were mysterious events acquire in Fung a naturalis- 
tic and scientific quality (II, 131). The whole system of numerology, hitherto ill- 
understood, is here logically stated and explained (II, 91 ff., 469 ff.), with comparisons 
with the doctrine of the Pythagoreans. Shao Yung’s obscure cosmology appears in 
vivid outline in Fung’s exposition (II, 451 ff.). 

In a work of this magnitude, defects are unavoidable. For example, too much space 
(81 pages) is devoted to Tung Chung-shu, twice as much as that given to Chu Hsi. 
Excessive space is also allotted to the prognostication texts, to the neglect of much 
more important philosophers such as the Ch’éng brothers. The Neo-Taoists’ basic 
concepts of ming F (deep, dark, intuitive, that is, a priori; variously rendered in the 
translation as “mystery,” Vol. II, page 210: line 26; “inconspicuousness,” 214:23; 
“fully accepts,” 221:38; 228:34; “ignore,” 232:12, 25; “merged,” 233:32) and chi dk 
(traces, phenomenon, that is, 4 posterior) are not clearly brought out, much less 
analyzed. The problem of good and evil, of paramount importance to Confucianism 
in general and to Neo-Confucianism in particular, was frequently discussed by the 
Ch’éng brothers, who in the opinion of Fung were forerunners of the two wings of 
Neo-Confucianism, and yet Fung dismisses the problem with three short quotations 
and practically no discussion at all (II, 518). Lu Chiu-yiian’s doctrine of cultivating 
the moral nature, as against the Neo-Confucian Rationalists’ doctrine of pursuing 
inquiry and learning, is fully as significant as his theory of the identity of the mind 
and the universe. This latter doctrine is adequately presented, but Lu’s doctrine of 
“honoring the moral nature as supreme” is barely mentioned (II, 585). In his other- 
wise excellent contrast between Lu and Chu Hsi (Il, 585 ff.), the greatly different 
methods of moral cultivation advocated by the two leading philosophers is largely 
ignored. 

As a historian, Fung proposes many new theories about the history of Chinese 
philosophy. He contends that there has been no modern philosophy in China (II, 1). 
He has his own explanation of the emergence of ju fi , the literati in ancient China 
(1, xxxii). He dates the Lao Tzu and the Book of Changes much later than other 
historians (I, 170, 382). He holds that Ch’éng Hao initiated the School of Mind in 
the Neo-Confucian movement and that his brother Ch’éng I initiated the School of 
Principle (II, 500). I shall discuss these questions in an article entitled “Problems 
in the Study of Chinese Philosophy” to appear in this Journal in July, 1954. I shall 
now take up only two questions, the division of the history of Chinese Philosophy 
into two periods and the origin and development of the Taoist School. The former 
is to indicate Fung’s concept of the history of Chinese philosophy as a whole, and 
the latter to show how tentative Fung is about particular historical problems. 

Fung divides the history of Chinese philosophy into two periods, that from the 
beginning to ca. 100 B.c., treated in Volume I as the “Period of the Philosophers,” 
and that from the second century B.C. to the twentieth century, treated in Volume II 
as the “Period of Classical Learning.” The difference between the first period and 
the second, according to Fung, is that later philosophers “were all obliged to attach 
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themselves nominally to one or another of the schools that had flourished during the 
Period of the Philosophers, and more particularly, to the school of Confucian classicism. 
Likewise, in order to express their views, they usually had to make use of the termi- 
nology belonging to this ancient Period of the Philosophers” (II, 2). This division into 
two periods will be discussed at greater length in my article just mentioned. Suffice 
it here to say that in the earlier period Mencius attached his name to that of Confucius 
and the Neo-Moists attached theirs to Mo Ti. While later philosophers did use 
many ancient terms to express their new ideas, many key terms appeared in the old 
classics only incidentally. Chang Tsai’s basic terms, T’ai-ho &K #1 (Great Harmony) 
and T’ai-hsii K Mt (Great Vacuity) were hardly noticeable in ancient works. The 
most important terms in the entire Neo-Confucian tradition, Li ## (Principle) 
and Ch’i 9 (Material Force) were not conspicuous in ancient literature, nor was the 
term T’ien-li K ## (Natural Principle). And there is the totally new development 
of Buddhism in the second period, to which Fung has devoted 170 pages. It is clear 
that in both periods some philosophers attached their names to earlier thinkers or 
schools while others did not, and that many key terms were old and incidental terms 
given new meanings. While Fung’s arbitrary division into two periods has not affected 
his interpretation of individual philosophers, it has led him to write a whole section 
on Liao P’ing (II, 705 ff.), who is significant from the point of view of the develop- 
ment of the classics but not from the point of view of Chinese philosophy. 

Fung is even more radical in his theory of the development of the Taoist school. 
He thinks that Yang Chu, instead of Lao Tzii, was the first Taoist because he empha- 
sized escape from injury. Lao Tzii is said to have come later because he taught us to 
follow Nature so that we could live without injuries, and Chuang Tzu still later 
because he did not consider injury to be such (I, 142-143). This theory is one of 
the great distinctions of Fung’s work and has contributed in no small degree to his 
eminent standing. But dating historical persons on the basis of their ideas is a dan- 
gerous procedure. Fung himself has had to make changes as his interpretation of ideas 
has changed. In his A Short History of Chinese Philosophy, published in 1948 (pp. 
93-94) , he moved Lao Tzi'’s date even later, that is, after Hui Shih (fl. 350-260 B.c.? ) 
and Kung-sun Lung (fl. 284~259 B.c.) instead of before them, as he holds in this 
History. His reason is that the Lao Tz# discusses the Nameless and “it would seem 
that men should first have become conscious of the existence of names themselves” 
(p. 94), as Hui Shih and Kung-sun Lung certainly did. By this line of reasoning, he 
should have dated the Lao Tzz even later than Hsiin Tzi (fl. 298-238 B.c.) because 
the Lao Tzu# advocates wu-wei 4 %% (non-action, non-artificiality) whereas the Hsiin 
Tzu advocates wei {f§ (action, artificiality), the two terms #% and #§ being interchange- 
able in ancient times (according to Hao I-hsing # i747, 1757-1825, and Wang 
Hsien-ch’ien + 4 # , 1842-1917, in their commentaries on the Hsiin Tzu). This is 
not the only case in which Fung has changed his opinion about historical facts. An- 
other example may be found in Volume I, page 79. Here he thinks that the Moists 
were criminal slaves, but in his Short History (50), they are believed to be knights- 
errant. 

It should be pointed out that Chinese scholarship in the last several decades has 
been in a very fluid state. New discoveries require new conclusions and encourage 
new speculation. Fung reflects this phenomenon. Aside from the several controversial 
questions regarding history as mentioned above, Fung’s history is as reliable (or as 
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tentative, depending on one’s point of view) as any, and his interpretations in many 
places are superb. 

This brings us to Fung as a philosopher. As already noted, his being a philosopher 
has made him exceptionally competent in analyzing Chinese philosophical concepts 
and discovering their relationships. In one respect, however, the reader needs to be 
constantly on guard. Fung wrote the History when he was still greatly influenced by 
Western neo-realism. Consciously or unconsciously, he has allowed this influence to 
affect his understanding of certain Chinese philosophers, notably Kung-sun Lung and 
Chu Hsi. The key term in Kung-sun Lung, chih## , is open to several interpretations, 
namely, mark, designation, attribute, etc. Fung alone, however, thinks that it really 
means the universal designated by any name (I, 206). But the ancient logician clearly 
says that “Everything has its name” and also “There is designation in the world with- 
out things being designated” (Max Perleberg’s translation, The Works of Kung-sun 
Lung-tzii, Hong Kong, 1952, pp. 96, 98). Kung’s emphasis was on individuality and 
differences, not universality. He was a nominalist, not a realist. Fung explains Chu 
Hsi’s philosophy in terms of subsistence and existence (II, 535), but, to the Neo- 
Confucianist, Principle F! (Li) is immanent in concrete things (II, 539), and the 
Supreme Ultimate is the totality and the semmum bonum of Principles (II, 537). 

Aside from these neo-realistic elements, the book in general is objective. In this 
respect the History is better than the Short History, which was written later, when 
Fung shifted from neo-realism to Taoist transcendentalism. In the Short History, under 
Taoist influence he overemphasized the internal, in some cases to the exclusion of the 
external. Confucius’ doctrine of chung-shu ‘i, 2 (conscientiousness and altruism) is 
considered as “sageliness within.” Fung concentrated on Chou Tun-i’s “having no de- 
sire,” and grossly exaggerated Ch’éng Hao’s transcendental feeling for “what lies beyond 
shape and features.” (See my review in Philosophy East and West, Volume I, No. 1, 
April, 1951, pages 74-75.) Happily, Fung did not go so far in the History. For this 
and other reasons, the appearance of this earlier work by Fung is very welcome. 

The book is virtually free of factual errors. One may question the statement, “When 
it comes to the North Sung dynasty, followers of Buddhism also expounded The Mean” 
(II, 424; the translation here is slightly different from Bodde’s version), for Emperor 
Wu of Liang (464-549), a devoted Buddhist, had written a commentary on it. In 
the Chinese original, the character #% is misprinted as # and Shao Yung’s very im- 
portant sentences K Hi— th. 4 H)4—. are wrongly punctuated in the Chinese 
original as Kfi— th. AY}. 4 —. Both mistakes are perpetuated in the Eng- 
lish translation (II, 489, 458). This reads in Fung, “The Supreme Ultimate is a unity 
which does not move. It produces a duality... .” This is a serious mistake, because 
the emphasis in philosopher Shao is that the Supreme Ultimate produces without 
engaging in any activity, in sharp contrast to Chou Tun-i’s idea that the Supreme 
Ultimate moves and engenders. This point is made quite clear in the commentary 
by Huang Yiieh-chou 3{ 4 #H . Further, in the Huang-chi ching-shih ch’iian-shu 
chieh % ti 5 tit 2 HH (“Explanation”) by Wang Chih fi (chiian 18, p. 73a), the 
text is punctuated with 4° §} 4 — as one sentence. 

Throughout the two volumes Fung makes frequent and pertinent comparisons be- 
tween Chinese philosophy and Western philosophy. To those interested in compara- 
tive philosophy this should prove interesting and helpful. 
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As to the translation, the first half of Fung’s History was translated into English 
by Professor Derk Bodde and published in Peiping in 1937. It is now reproduced as 
Volume I of the work under consideration. The second half appears in English for 
the first time as Volume II. The translation of both volumes has been read and ap- 
proved by Fung. 

In view of the fact that the original consists of poetry and prose of many styles 
written over a period of some twenty-five centuries, the translation is in general com- 
mendable. Anyone interested in Chinese philosophy should be grateful to Bodde for 
making this important work available in English. 

In an extensive undertaking like this, it is unreasonable to expect perfection. The 
translator has courageously listed in Volume I eight pages of corrections and additions 
to the 1937 version. This is an admirable step and sets a good example. 

In one instance Bodde is overzealous. In the phrase from the Mencius I1A.2, 
# RZ FH hao-jan chih ch’'i, he said, he misread # hao for if; huo and consequently 
translated it as “moving force,” and now substitutes for it “all-embracing force” (I, xxiii; 
II, 510, note 5). Curiously enough, the old translation may well be right and the new 
translation is not necessarily correct. No one knows the exact meaning of the phrase— 
even Mencius himself said ch’ was difficult to describe. Commentators have variously 
interpreted hao to mean “extensive and great,” “natural (i.e., harmonious),” “pure 
and simple,” “spontaneously free,” and, according to Chu Hsi in his Méng Tzu chi-chu 
hm T Si , “very great and moving” # A it 77. If Chu Hsi’s interpretation is ac- 
cepted, the translation “moving force” is not wrong. Mencius did say that the force 
“fills up all between heaven and earth,” but that means extensiveness rather than an 
all-embracing quality. Of course, one need not follow any commentator. Neverthe- 
less, interpretations in standard commentaries are usually based on historical or literary 
evidence, and better evidence is required to justify a new interpretation. 

Bodde does not seem to have made use of commentaries in his translation of Chinese 
texts. Had he done so, many mistakes would have been avoided. Along with the many 
good qualities of the translation, there are many mistakes. We shall take, for example, 
only Chapters 12 of both volumes. In Chapter 12 of Volume I, eight errors have been 
corrected since the first edition, but there are still sixteen others, such as “semi- 
materialism” (281: 34) for 2£ tt Y ite (akin to materialism); “learn from the 
proper man, the Superior Man (i.e., Confucius) who is honored” (282:35-37) for 
%& St A Pi #t HF (examined the superior men its people honored); “narrow . . . 
great” (284:6) for HH). . .HAXK (marrower .. . greater); “consider” (284:27) 
for $f, the same as [#] (tend toward); “does not expand himself, yet is close to others” 
(293: 20-21) for # Mg iii #1 (has not conferred benefits but has already loved); 
“reach” (293:38) for # (hold on); “art” (294:43) for # (natural course); “gov- 
ernment” (299:15) for 3k # Z Bd A (best country); “is clear from this argu- 
ment” (301:32-33) for FA it %&Z (is thus demonstrated); “pure logic begins” 
(303:9) for tH... 4%F (writing on pure logic began). Many important and 
indispensable sentences are missing from the translation of the chapter, specifically, 
in 280:39 (half a paragraph); 281:33; 283:6; 304:37, 39. The translator attempts 
to provide the source of quotations which are not given in the Chinese original. In 
many cases this has been successfully done. However, many quotations are not traced, 
as for example, 285:33-34 from the Book of Poetry III.1.1; 288:8 from the Mencius 
IIA.6; 293:1 from the Chuang Tzu VII, Giles’s translation, p. 97; 300:12 from the 
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Mencius I1A.6; 302:41-42 from the Analects XII.11; and 302:42-43 from the 
Mencius IIIB.9. 

In Chapter 12 of Volume II, the situation is more serious. Exceedingly important 
sentences are missing from the translation in 482:26; 503:27; 505:29; 522:16; and 
526:21, and 25. There are thirty-five wrong translations in this chapter. Examples: 
w& % (477:23), not translated; 7% 4n th (477:26), not translated; “orderly sequence 
of things” (482:10) for 3% Mi #i Mi Z MF (laws followed by things); “The 
final statement . . . well represents the general Neo-Confucian attitude toward life 
and death. Its divergence from the views of Buddhism and religious Taoism is . . .” 
(496:31-497:2) for — # 2 Hy HBR Z TE AY A Ae RE BE TL SE OB ae SH 
%& Pi Ht A A] (The final statement . . . well represents the Confucian attitude 
toward life on the part of the scholars of the School of Principle and wherein it dif- 
fered from that advocated by Buddhism and religious Taoism); “completely under- 
stands the course that lies within (this cycle), who embodies it in himself without 
thereby giving it any encumbrance” (497:9-11) for # 34 5¢ AH 4 HE A HR (identifies 
himself with the universal process of appearance and disappearance without imparti- 
ality); “barely mentions” (501:4) for @ $% Hi (already mentioned); “As to the gen- 
eral universe, we are told” (504:19) for 4 #‘F Hi FZ (Speaking from the view- 
point of the universe; “each night” (505:10) for #% ' #% (often at midnight) ; “first 
needs to be grasped” (505:34) for a8 #9 .. . 4 #9 (only with the understanding of); 
“Once altered, cannot be grasped” (506:20-21) for %% % 7 #4} (unalterable); “does 
not associate itself with anything” (523:35) for 4 #22 (does not lean forward or 
backward to accommodate things); “set oneself” (524:16) for #2 #& (goes about as 
though at a loss); “dislike the mind’s concern with externals” (524:25) for DA 3i M+ 
¥% 2 > (to apply the mind which dislikes external things). 

A number of quotations have been traced. However, many in this and other chap- 
ters are not recognized. For example, 458:32-33 is from the Book of Changes (trans- 
lation by James Legge, Yi King, p. 354); 503:6 is from the Book of Poetry III.3.6; 
518:15-16 is from the Mencius II1A4; 528:3 is from the Book of Changes (Legge, 
420); 557:2-3 is a famous quotation from Chang Tsai (Chang Héng-ch’ii chi 
ite te 73 4, Chéng-i-t’ang ch’iian-shu [CITCS] edition XIIL.2b); 567:3-5 is a well- 
known saying from the popular Heart Scripture. Certain quotations, stated as such 
in the Chinese original, are not traced. For example, 570:5-8 is from Shang-ts’ai 
yii-lu +. #8 FS% (CITCS edition 11.7a; also Sung-Yisan hsiieh-an RIP R, 24); 
532:9 is from the Mencius VIA.15; 558:4-5 is from the I-shu i # (in the Erh- 
Ch’éng ch’iian-shu — #2 2% , Ssu-pu pei-yao edition), XIX:4b. The translator says 
that Master Ch’éng’s saying on 549:35-37 is a phrase based on the Book of Changes. It 
is, instead, a direct quotation from Ch’éng’s Ching-shuo #£ #® (in the ECCS) 12a. 
He also says that Ch’éng’s saying on 607:36-37 is “Probably only a paraphrase of 
Ch’éng’s precise words,” whereas it is a direct quotation from his Ts’ui-yen EF 
(in the ECCS), 15a. There are many familiar quotations, though not direct, for 
which references should have been given. For instance, 467:36 (The Doctrine of the 
Mean 1); 494:15 (The Doctrine of the Mean 19); 525:35 and 526:2-3 (Chuang 
Tza XXII; translation by Herbert A. Giles, Chuang Tzi#, p. 291); 530:20-21 (Ana- 
lects XV1.11); 510:14-17 (The Doctrine of the Mean 1). 

While these defects are regrettable, it must be said that the translation as a whole 
is faithful to the original. In each volume there is a long bibliography which is almost 
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flawless. Although these bibliographies include only works mentioned in the book 
and not suggestions for further reading, their bibliographical information is virtually 
complete. Selected Western translations of Chinese works are given, and Chinese titles 
are translated. As is well known, the translation of Chinese titles is extremely dif- 
ficult, and this is remarkably well done here. For Volume I, only one addition is 
suggested, namely, Peter Boodberg’s translation of Discourses on Salt and Iron, Chap- 
ters 20-28, and only one change of translation of a Chinese title is recommended, 
namely, from “Luxuriant Dew” for fan-lu 9% S% (1, xxv; II, 17) to “Luxuriant Crown 
Gems,” meaning glorious and ultimate principles. For Volume II, there are only a 
few errors. They are: “Commentary on the Changes from the Han River” (731) 
for 7% +. % 44 (Han-shang’s Commentary on the Changes, “Han-shang” being an 
appellation of the author); “Commentary on the Four Books” (741) for 4% # fi 
(Questions on the Four Books and their commentaries); “Remarks on Reading the 
Four Books” (750) for iit DU #] A 2 w® (Remarks on Reading the Ssa-shu ta-ch’iian 
—Collected Commentaries on the Four Books, edited by Hu Kuang ii) i et al and 
completed in 1415, containing Chu Hsi’s commentaries and those by other Neo- 
Confucianists who agreed with aa “Middle Sayings” (751) for i (A Treatise 
on the Mean); $# (730) for ® ; 396 (742:13) for 397; and Ta-chiian (746:19) 
for Ta-ch'iian. European eandiations of these works should have been mentioned: 
Han Yii’s “Yiian-hsing” $4 # Iii #E (Legge, Chinese Classics, Vol. Il, pp. 89-91) and 
“Yiian-tao” [ii sti (Herbert Giles, Gems of Chinese Literature: Prose, pp. 115-121; G. 
Margouliés, Le Kou-Wen chinois, pp. 177-183) and Shén-hui’s I-chi wh ¢ #n fay i 
(J. Gernet, Entretiens du Maitre de Dhyana Chen-houei de Ho-tsé in Publications de 
l'école francaise d’Extréme-Orient, Vol. XXXI, Hanoi, 1949.—WING-TsIT CHAN, 
Dartmouth College. 


THE RELIGION OF THE HINDUS. Edited by Kenneth W. Morgan. New York: 
The Ronald Press Company, 1953. Pp. XII + 434. 


“Hinduism,” as Professor Chatterjee points out in this volume, 
“is based on the varied religious and moral experiences and insights of many ancient, 
medieval and modern Indian sages and Seers, saints, devotees, and reformers, giving 
rise to a variety of religious ideas and practices which form the basis of different types 
of religious life (p. 206).” The difficulty of communicating this rich fund of religious 
faith and thought to Western readers is apparent. Both scholarship and the witness 
of the devotee—each in its own way—afford a means of understanding. The mature 
scholarship of devout and learned men offers even deeper insights. It is the primary 
distinction of this book that it presents with great lucidity a comprehensive view 
from the standpoint of seven widely recognized Indian scholars and teachers who have 
lived their entire lives in India. They have written as individuals, but, in addition, 
each of the writers and the American editor, Professor Kenneth Morgan, have engaged 
in a painstaking effort to express their knowledge, attitudes, and feelings to non- 
Hindus, especially Western readers, with both simplicity and accuracy. Thus the 
work is much more than a symposium, possessing, as it does, a real unity which, how- 
ever, does not mute the individual voices. 
This is a book for the general reader and the student rather than the Sanskrit scholar 
and the technical philosopher, although the latter may gain much of value from the 
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insights of these writers. The book is an important contribution toward a growing 
understanding of Indian culture and life. It consists of two parts: the first, six essays 
by distinguished Indian scholars and teachers; the second, selections from Hindu sacred 
writings. There is a brief bibliography and a helpful and rather extensive glossary. 
While collaborating with these writers the editor secured supplementary materials 
throwing light upon the religion of the Hindus, namely, excellent recordings of Hindu 
sacred music and colored slides of temples, pilgrimage places, and religious ceremonies 
which are available as indicated in the Preface. 

The scope of the writing may be briefly indicated. In the first essay Professor D. S. 
Sarma deals with the nature and history of Hinduism, which he describes as “essen- 
tially a school of metaphysics” in which the “goal cannot be reached by merely improv- 
ing human conduct or reforming human character; it can only be obtained by trans- 
forming human consciousness” (p. 3). It is characterized by an underlying unity 
present in the wide diversity of commonly accepted scriptures, deities, ideals, beliefs, 
and practices, each of which he describes briefly. His historical sketch clearly deline- 
ates the ancient, medieval, and modern periods, the latter down to our own times 
and including brief paragraphs on Sri Aurobindo Ghose, Rabindranath Tagore, and 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

Professor Jitendra Nath Banerjea describes the Hindu concept of God, giving atten- 
tion first to the Supreme Being and then to the several Hindu deities. Professor Radha- 
govinda Basak, also of Calcutta, outlines the Hindu concept of the natural world, the 
ultimate nature of the universe, the interpretation of Brahman as both immanent and 
transcendent, and then creation and many separate aspects of the material universe. 
He makes clear “the way in which the Hindus, believing in the identity of the Supreme 
Being and Nature, see Him in everything, everything in Him, and worship Him as 
abiding in all kinds of created things” (p. 116). Professor R. N. Dandekar, in his 
essay on “The Role of Man in Hinduism,” turns first to man in his relation to the 
Supreme Being, in which he finds that “monistic idealism and passionate devotionalism 
abide side by side and without any conflict” (p. 131). He then describes man in 
relation to the world in Dharma, the four stages of life which comprise the “ethical 
organization of the personal life of the individual” and the caste system which “repre- 
sents the ethical organization of the social life of the Hindus.” The many topics dealt 
with by Professor Sivaprasad Bhattacharyya in his essay on the “Religious Practices 
of the Hindus” are suggested by the following: physical acts in worship, mental acts 
in worship, religious practices of the home and of the temple, and pilgrimages. 

Readers of Philosophy East and West will have a special interest in Professor Satis 
Chandra Chatterjee’s essay on “Hindu Religious Thought.” “The catholic and com- 
prehensive spirit” of Hindu thought is outlined and summarized in twelve types of 
religious thought, all of which are orthodox but which are classified as either Non- 
theistic, Theistic, or Supertheistic. 

Each writer, in his own way and in the context of his own subject, emphasizes the 
“unity in diversity” which is an outstanding characteristic of Hinduism. That this is 
fundamental is indicated by Professor Chatterjee when he concludes, “Instead of 
forcing all religious souls to move through the same religious groove, Hinduism as a 
religion lays down different paths for different men, according to their different abili- 
ties and aptitudes. At the same time, it recognizes the essential unity of different 
religions as being but so many approaches to the same goal, freedom from sin and 
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misery” (p. 261). It is rather impressive to recognize this primary theme throughout 
the wide-ranging inquiries of the several writers. This quality of the book is a cumu- 
lative witness to the essential nature of the “religion of the Hindus.” 

The selections from the sacred writings contained in Part II are notable for the 
well-proportioned representation of a vast and complex literature in a brief one hun- 
dred and thirty-three pages. Those who are fortunate enough to have access to the 
full texts will find this selection sketchy, though still of interest. For the general reader 
and for students this section provides an excellent introduction, and perchance some 
will go to read the Bhagavad-gita or other texts, with both interest and profit. 

The eight scholars who have collaborated in writing this book deserve high praise 
for a noteworthy achievement in a difficult undertaking, and it is to be hoped that it 
will be widely read. This book should contribute substantially to a clearer understand- 
ing of Hindu culture and life and so to that mutual understanding among peoples 
which may form the substance of a better life for all in the future-—PAUL J. BRAISTED, 
The Edward W. Hazen Foundation. 


SUBMISSION IN SUFFERING, AND OTHER ESSAYS ON EASTERN 
THOUGHT. By H. H. Rowley. Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 1951. Pp. 170. 


It may come as a surprise to some scholars who are familiar with 
Professor Rowley’s distinguished contributions to other areas of religious thought to 
learn that, ever since his period of service in China, he has maintained a lively interest 
in the study of Eastern thought—a study which he describes as “recreation.” The 
present volume indicates that his recreational activity has been productive of pro- 
foundly stimulating insights. 

Though the author is committed to the Christian tradition, he decries that custom 
in the study of comparative religion which reduces the discipline to “an unfavourable 
comparison of other religions with Christianity” or “the collection of superficial simi- 
larities between religions” (p. vii). Thus, in his title-essay he attempts to assess and 
appreciate within their own terms the contributions of various major faiths to an 
understanding of the problem of “innocent” suffering. He points out the parallels 
between much Old Testament and Islamic teaching on the subject and that centering 
in the concept of karma, which is basic to Hindu and Buddhist thought—though in 
the strictest sense of the term karma can recognize no truly innocent suffering. The 
chief difference in the varying applications of “as ye sow, so shall ye reap,” he feels, 
lies in the fact that Hindu and Buddhist sages have a much more flexible framework 
for the doctrine when they place it within the context of samsdara. This allows the 
connection between suffering and sin to be extended backward indefinitely, but it 
also allows for the indefinite extension of hope in the future. Nevertheless, submis- 
sion to suffering made rational by the doctrine of karma is “not submission to the 
will of God, but submission to the harsh working of a soulless principle of retribu- 
tion, whose way is indistinguishable from arbitrary tyranny” (p. 21). Yet, Rowley 
must go on to recognize the fact that in some Hindu schools, such as that of Nimbarka, 
deity is elevated beyond the inflexible processes of karma, and the idea of grace is 
introduced. And, while Buddhism emphasizes even more strenuously the dubkha 
which is the normal result of bad karma, the Pure Land sect and others also provide 
doctrines of grace, through which hope is offered to the hopeless. 
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Confucianism, says Rowley, is less concerned with a metaphysical or theological 
explanation of suffering and, instead, counsels Stoic courage and patience in the face 
of its mystery. Taoism offers a more thoroughgoing fatalism, but Mo Tzi vigorously 
opposes fatalism in the name of theistic pragmatism. Mo Tzi, however, “propounded 
no consistent principle”; he was “concerned to inculcate virtue by promising it .eward, 
and so eliminate vice by promising it punishment” (p. 47). 

Islamic submission to suffering “is not based on practical or philosophical con- 
siderations, but on fundamentally religious grounds. It is still in essence a passive 
resignation. But it believes in a sovereign Lord of the universe, and it believes, not 
only that His will cannot be resisted, but that it would be folly to resist it even if it 
could be successfully resisted. His will is not only bound to triumph, but it is worthy 
to triumph, even when its triumph brings pain and sorrow” (p. 55). 

Thus, the Islamic interpretation of suffering approaches the teleological explana- 
tions tound in Job and other Hebrew Wisdom-literature. But one also finds in Job, 
in the Suffering-Servant passages of Isaiah, and to a surprising extent in the teachings 
of Mo Tzi, the further concept of suffering as vicarious service. And this concept 
is most fully exhibited in the New Testament, where the “thy will be done” of Geth- 
semane is “not a cry of resignation to suffering, but a cry of consecration to service. . . . 
In the passivity of His sufferings there was the activity of His redemption” (p. 72). 

Rowley’s second essay deals with apparent parallels to the Golden Rule in the 
teachings of certain Chinese sages and others. It contains an invaluable compilation 
of such parallels and a careful comparison of their meanings and contexts. The author 
is not misled by verbal similarities or differences; he concludes that verbal differences 
in the Confucian, Taoist, Mohist, and Christian expressions of the Rule are relatively 
unimportant. But he describes in some detail differences in context and motivation 
which, he thinks, give the Rule a radically different meaning in Christianity. But 
here again there are startling similarities in Mohism, and Rowley has happily included 
in his book a third essay devoted entirely to the teachings of Mo Tzu, “the neglected 
sage.” 

Readers of this journal will find the entire volume meaty and suggestive, though 
many will doubtless call attention to insights in Eastern thought which even Rowley, 
with more scholarly equipment and a deeper passion for objectivity than most Chris- 
tian students of the East possess, has overlooked. Readers will also find the bibliog- 
raphy most useful—J. A. MARTIN, JR., Amherst College. 


BUDDHIST HYBRID SANSKRIT GRAMMAR AND DICTIONARY. VOL. II: 
DICTIONARY. By Franklin Edgerton. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1953. 
Pp. 627. 


This monumental encyclopedia and thesaurus of lexical materials 
occurring in the writings of the Sarvastivada and various Mahayana schools is an 
indispensable research tool for all those who want to study the oldest and most authen- 
tic sources of Buddhist religion and philosophy. The corresponding terms in Middle 
Indic (Pali, Ardha-Magadhi, etc.) and Tibetan are quoted under most entries. More 
than 10,000 words and phrases listed in the ninth-century Mahayana encyclopedia 
Mahavyutpatti have been included with their Tibetan, and in many cases their Chinese 
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and Japanese, equivalents. The English translations and definitions far surpass in 
philological precision and semantic accuracy the renderings in all other available 
Sanskrit and Pali dictionaries. References to the page and line numbers of the fifty 
printed editions of the texts quoted enable the reader to check the context of all cited 
passages. Included are book titles and names of deities, persons, and geographical 
items. This work serves also as an invaluable index to two voluminous philosophical 
Mahayana texts, the Gandavyiuha and the Prajiaparamita-satra in 100,000 stanzas, of 
which the first is the most important Sanskrit source of a system of relativistic monad- 
ology, known as the Hua-yen School in China and the Kegon School in Japan. Some 
of the entries contain so many different exemplified meanings that they could be 
presented as separate papers, for example, the basic philosophical term dhatu (constit- 
uent element of the material world or of the mind), bhimi (stage), etc. It is to be 
hoped that the Buddhist Sanskrit-Chinese-Japanese dictionary, compiled by Wogihara 
and Tsuchida, of which the first part appeared in Tokyo (1940-44), may soon be 
completely published. If this is used with Edgerton’s dictionary, the reconstruction 
of lost Buddhist texts in Indic languages from their Chinese translations (attempted 
by N. Aiyaswami Sastri and other scholars of Visvabharati University) will be greatly 
facilitated JOHANNES RAHDER, Yale University. 


RELIGION IN CHINESE GARMENTS. By Karl Ludvig Reichelt. Translated from 
the Norwegian by Joseph Tetlie. New York: Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. 180. 


This work of the late well-known liberal-minded missionary in China 
attempts to view Chinese religions from a philosophical angle. It has a certain measure 
of success. But by and large the book is written in the same pattern followed by West- 
ern missionary writers on Chinese religions, that is, Chinese religions looked upon 
as the superstitious practices of the ignorant masses. Consequently, in the section on 
Buddhism about half the space is devoted to the pantheon and to the monastic life. 
The goal of Buddhism is described in terms of heavens and hells, through the Wheel 
of Life (pp. 107-108). The discussion of Buddhist ethics is limited to a brief mention 
of care for plants and animals, vegetarianism, and celibacy (pp. 111-112). It is quite 
understandable that the Taoist religion is depicted as animism, for that is what it is. 
But to say that Confucianism is “a mixture of nature worship and cult of the dead” 
(p. 59) must be shocking to Confucianists and to all those who know Confucianism. 
Ancestor worship as presented here is very much as former missionary writers pre- 
ferred to understand it. Reichelt says (p. 62): “The line of thought is evident: the 
sonless one has no one to assure him a burial which will in any measure secure his 
happiness in the other world; he has none who, by caring for the fixed sacrifice and 
ceremonies of worship, can make him safe from degradation in the life after death. 
It is a sin.” Students of Confucianism are bound to laugh at such a childish inter- 
pretation. 

However, different from other writers on Chinese religions, Reichelt is interested 
in “the line of thought.” As a result, he adds: “There comes the more philosophical 
aspect of the matter: it is through continuous propagation that the world order con- 
tinues in its course” (ibid.). If he had pursued this line of thought further, he would 
have discovered that the Confucianists’ advocacy of the honoring of ancestors is to 
perpetuate the human relationship even after death, to express enduring respect, to 
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“remember one’s origin,” and to promote filial piety as a foundation for moral living, 
on the theory that those respectful toward deceased parents are bound to be respectful 
toward others. These ideas are by no means mere precepts in the books, but are under- 
stood and cherished by the masses. 

However, we must not be over-critical of the book simply because parts of it present 
Chinese religions at their worst. (The section on secret societies and religious sects, 
based on outdated hearsay, is a glaring example.) In following this line the author 
merely continues a long tradition among Western writers. Instead, we must judge the 
book by its attempts to go above that tradition, and here the effort is praiseworthy. 

The general summary of Confucian doctrines is systematic and good (pp. 34 ff.), 
followed by brief accounts of the teachings of Mencius, Han Yii, the Five Philosophers 
of the early Sung Dynasty, and Wang Yang-ming (pp. 50-54). In the discussion of 
Chinese cosmogony, proper references are made, not only to the primitive philosophy 
of yin and yang (p. 12), but also to the Sung philosophy of Chou Tun-i (pp. 11, 22). 
Tao is well described as regulating yin and yang, subordinating spirits to its general 
principle, and underlying the whole doctrine of retribution (pp. 27-28). The 
distinction of the Highest Being into Shang-ti as the object of worship and T’ien 
(Heaven) as the source or the establishment of Law is clearly made. The main philo- 
sophical tenet of Chinese Buddhism in the form of Five Periods of the Evolution of 
Buddhist Doctrines, is succinctly given (pp. 121-122). In the section on Chinese 
Islam, more than half the space is devoted to ideas (pp. 160-164). All in all, there 
is a much higher intellectual content in this volume than in most books in English 
on Chinese religions. Unfortunately, in the discussion on Chinese cosmogony Reichelt 
quickly relapses into the myth of P’an-ku and other legends (pp. 13-14), which only 
the ignorant masses believe, and even they not always seriously. The religious institu- 
tions promoted by Confucius and his followers are adequately described, but a philo- 
sophical explanation of Confucius’ “limited view of purely religious matters and his 
pronounced skepticism” (p. 40) is wanting. If the author had gone into the humanistic 
philosophy of Confucianism more deeply, he would have realized that Confucius was 
not really a skeptic but one who insisted on religion serving life instead life serving 
religion—WING-TsIT CHAN, Dartmouth College. 


THE WHITE UMBRELLA: INDIAN POLITICAL THOUGHT FROM MANU 
TO GANDHI. By D. Mackenzie Brown. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1953. Pp. xv + 205. 


In the past, Indian studies in the West have been undertaken mostly 
by philologists and a special type of Indologists, who, with very few exceptions, thought 
least about Indian political thought and often spread the idea that ancient Hindus 
were concerned only with religious ideas, which meant to them a type of mysticism. 
It is most gratifying that Western scholarship is now becoming interested in Hindu 
political thought. 

The author’s purpose in writing this interesting book is “to provide the western 
readers with a concise survey of Hindu political ideas.” I am happy to testify that he 
has fulfilled the task with great success. The work is divided into two parts. Part I 
deals with Hindu political thought from ancient time to the middle ages. It is based 
on original sources—from the Laws of Manu, the Santiparvan of the great epic (the 
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Mahabharata of Vyasa), the Arthasastra of Kautilya as well as Sukraniti, covering such 
subjects as the duties and responsibilities of a king, his ministers, the rights and duties 
of citizens, the general administration of the state, its finances and foreign affairs. In 
Part II the author deals concisely with the political philosophies of Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy, Vivekananda, Rabindranath Tagore, Aurobindo, and Mahatma Gandhi, throwing 
light on the renaissance of new India’s relations with the West, and presenting a critical 
appraisal of nationalism in India, the spirit and form of Indian polity, and non-violence 
as a political power. 

The foundation of Hindu society lies in the concept of Dharma. “The conception 
of Dharma was a far-reaching one embracing the whole life of man. The writers of 
Dharmashastra meant by Dharma not a creed or religion but a mode of life or code 
of conduct, which regulated a man’s work and activities as a member of society and 
as an individual and was intended to bring about the gradual development of a man 
and to enable him to reach what was deemed to be the goal of human existence” 
(p. 15-16). 

The concept of a Hindu state was not that of theocracy or unlimited autocratic 
monarchy, but it had an ethical basis. No king was above the dictates of Dharma or 
law governing him. He must fulfill his obligations as a righteous ruler. “Politics was 
considered the ‘master science,’ since, dealing with Dharma, it covered that vast range 
of human relationships that Maclver has so aptly termed ‘the firmament of law.’ In 
this respect, Dharma is the creator of the state, and political science is more than a 
study of government” (p. 16). 

“In general, the purpose of the Hindu state was to reinforce the moral codes of 
society and to insure justice among men, thereby guaranteeing the individual free 
opportunity to develop himself within the framework and recognized goals of his 
own caste Dharma” (p. 21). 

When one studies carefully the processes of Indian government, one thing becomes 
absolutely clear, namely, that the king should govern the country with the advice of 
the wisest persons—his ministers—with the sole purpose of promoting the welfare 
of the people. The king deserving praise should always know his own faults, and 
correct them, but never persecute the people. The principles laid down for the ad- 
ministration of the foreign affairs of a state are quite modern in every detail. In short 
they are as follows: “There are six forms of foreign policy. Of these, agreement with 
pledges is PEACE; offensive operation is WAR; indifference is NEUTRALITY; mak- 
ing preparation is MARCHING; seeking protection of another is ALLIANCE; and 
making peace with one and waging war with another, is termed DOUBLE POLICY. 
These are the six forms” (p. 58). 

One may rightly say that the political philosophy of modern Indian statesmen and 
leaders is based upon the ideal of Dharma. For instance, Swami Vivekananda, who is 
regarded as the patriot-saint of modern India, emphasizes that “whether the leadership 
of society be in the hands of those who monopolize learning, or wield the power of 
riches or arms, the source of its power is always the subject masses” (p. 99). Thus, 
raising the masses to a higher state of material and spiritual existence should be the 
goal. 

It is the freedom of man which creates a free state. This has been the message of 
poet-philosopher Rabindranath Tagore. In 1922 he wrote that “real freedom is of 
the mind and the spirit; it can never come to us from outside” (p. 107). Tagore, the 
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great apostle of Indian freedom, was not parochial in his conception of nationalism, 
but taught: “my countrymen will gain truly their India by fighting against that educa- 
tion which teaches them that a country is greater than the ideals of humanity” (p. 113). 

Historically, Tagore was the pioneer of the philosophy of Satyagraha (soul force) 
and the assertion of inner freedom. He wrote: “It is my conviction that what India 
most needed was constructive work coming from within herself. In this work we 
must take all risks and go on doing our duties which by right are ours, though in the 
teeth of persecution; winning moral victory at every step, by our failure, and suffering. 
We must show those who are over us that we have the strength of moral power in 
ourselves, the power to suffer for truth” (p. 115, italics mine). 

According to Sri Aurobindo, India’s unity should not be based upon centralization 
of political power, but should be an expression of “unity in diversity” and the “spiritual 
oneness of the people.” In advocating these ideals, he depended on the teachings of 
the ancient sages of India. “The ideal of the ancient Rishis is clear and their purpose: 
it is evident that they saw the military and political unity and necessity of a unification 
of the divided and warring peoples of the land, but they saw also that it ought not 
to be secured at the expense of the free life of the regional peoples or of the communal 
liberties and not therefore by a centralized monarchy or a rigidly unitarian imperial 
state. A hegemony or a confederacy under an imperial head would be the nearest 
Western analogy to the conception they sought to impose on the minds of the people” 
(p. 134). 

Brown discusses the political philosophy of Gandhi with clarity, and points out 
that to the Mahatma, as to the sages of ancient India, “political power is not an end 
but one of the means of enabling people to better their condition in every department 
of life” (p. 155). 

The author has given the picturesque title “White Umbrella” to his work on Hindu 
political theories for the reason that the “White Umbrella” symbolizes the sovereign 
power of the world—the protective sheltering Dharma or “Firmament of Law” whose 
instrument the king becomes when he receives the umbrella at the coronation ritual. 
The ruler and his administration are thereby obligated to conduct the government in 
accord with the highest ethical principles of the Hindu tradition—to place public 
welfare and duty above personal desires. “The core of the tradition as symbolized by 
the “White Umbrella’ is essentially this: The problem of government is the ethical 
problem of the individual projected into the field of the state. Its solution lies in 
Dharma” (p. 161). 

This reviewer regards the work as a valuable contribution in the field of comparative 
politics—political theories. Those who are interested in getting an insight into the 
trends of Indian politics of today and of their future development will be benefitted 
by a study of this book. It should be a “must” for students of Indian culture. This 
concise work provides an excellent bibliography and notes which will be useful to 
those who wish to carry on further studies in the field of Indian political thought.— 
TARAKNATH DAs, Columbia University and New York University. 
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LE CONCILE DE LHASA, UNE CONTROVERSE SUR LE QUIETISME ENTRE 
BOUDDHISTES DE L'INDE ET DE LA CHINE AU HUITIEME SIECLE DE L’ERE 
CHRETIENNE. By Paul Demiéville. Bibliothéque de l'Institut des hautes études 
chinoises, Vol. VII. Paris: Presses universitaires de France, 1952. Pp. viii + 399. 
32 Plates. 


This excellent work, throwing a new light on the contacts between 
Indian and Chinese philosophers and theologians at the court of the Tibetan king, at 
the peak of his power in the middle of the eighth century, contains the following 
chapters: 1) Translation of the Chinese record of the debate between the representa- 
tive of the Chinese Buddhist philosophers, a Chinese Ch’an (Zen) master having 
the pretentious name Ta-ch’éng (Mahayana, Great Vehicle), and the representative 
of the Indian Buddhist philosophers, Santaraksita’s disciple Kamalasila, who was 
hostile to Ch’an doctrines and charged the Chinese Ch’an monks with neglect of 
morality and with graded spiritual exercises and gradual progress on the path to Saint- 
hood (arya-marga); 2) Translations of memorials, records, letters, prayers and poems, 
written by Chinese officials and Buddhist monks in Tibetan-occupied West China 
during the eighth century; 3) Translations of the first and third chapters of Kama- 
lasila’s work entitled Bhavana-krama (“The Stages and Grades in the Spiritual Exer- 
cises,” extant in Sanskrit (manuscript discovered by the late E. Obermiller in 1935, 
Journal of the Greater India Society, 11, 1-11), the Tibetan Tanjur, and the Chinese 
Buddhist Canon (Taishé Daizékyéd, No. 1664). Almost half of Demiéville’s book 
consists of copious notes with references to Chinese and Tibetan historical documents, 
annals and records, and Tun-huang manuscripts (Pelliot Collection, Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Paris), filling many gaps left by the printed Chinese Buddhist texts. The 
Tun-huang manuscript (Pelliot Coll, No. 4646) translated in the first chapter of the 
book under review has been reproduced in facsimile (32 plates) and bears the title 
Judgment on the True Principles of the Great Vehicle of Sudden Enlightenment 
( 1% A 3 iE FEHR). The doctrines of the Chinese opponent of Indian gradualism 
in this court symposium led by the Tibetan king are largely identical with those of 
the Chinese Ch’an masters Hui-néng and his disciple Shén-hui (praised as a “political 
genius” and the Seventh Patriarch by Hu Shih in Philosophy East and West, Ill, 6-13), 
whose Discourses have been translated by J. Gernet (Publications de l’école frangaise 
d’Extréme-Orient, Vol. 31, Hanoi, 1949) and whose more important Sermon delw- 
ered on a Platform (T’an-yii 4 i )has just been translated by the expert in the his- 
tory of the Ch’an school, W. Liebenthal (Asia Major, III (1953), 132-155). Demié- 
ville’s book is indispensable for those who want to compare Indian and Chinese na- 
tional traits and attitudes. His documents show a contrast between the Chinese ideal 
of the conquest of time (totwm simul), expressed in the proverb, “He lays down the 
butcher's cleaver, and immediately becomes a Buddha” (quoted by Hu Shih op. cit., 
p. 11), and the Indian patient, disciplinarian, and pedestrian stress on training, gradual 
cultivation, nurture, and educational processes—JOHANNES RAHDER, Yale University. 
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Knowledge. SUDHIR NANDI, Studies in Tagore’s Aesthetics. MANUBHAI C. 
PANDYA, Origin of the Sankhya. 


PRABUDDHA BHARATA (Calcutta), September, 1953: EpITORIAL, Religion— 
The Manifestation of the Divinity Already in Man. BATUKNATH BHATTACHARYA, 
Swami Vivekananda: The Apostle of Unity. SWAMI YATISWARANANDA, The Mys- 
tery of Life and Death. SwAM1 ANANYANANDA, The Parliament of Religions: 
What it has taught the World. 


October, 1953: EDITORIAL, Unity in Diversity. ABINASH CHANDRA BosE, Civiliza- 
tion and Culture. M. V. BHIDE, Philosophy of Duty in the Bhagavad Gita. PRAVAS- 
JIVAN CHAUDHURY, God: A Rational Approach. ROMA CHAUDHURI, The Vedan- 
tic Conception of Brahman as Sachchidananda. 


November, 1953: EDITORIAL, Man: Creator or Destroyer? STANLEY MARON, 
Historical Causality versus Relevancy. K. C. VARADACHARI, Freedom in the 
History of Evolution. AJAY GOPAL RAy, Ancient Indian Literature and World 
Literature. PRAVASJIVAN CHAUDHURY, God: A Rational Approach (Part II). IsH- 
WAR CHANDRA BHATNAGAR, A Forlorn Chapter of Indian History (Part 1). ROMA 
CHAUDHURI, The Vedantic Conception of Brahman as Sachchidananda (Part II). 


December, 1953: EDITORIAL, “Love Thy Neighbour as Thyself.” A. W. MAILVA- 
GANAM, Science and Religion. SwAMI VIMUKTANANDA, Rural Development and 
the Responsibility of the People. C. KUNHAN RAJA, Moksha. IswAR CHANDRA 
BHATNAGAR, A Forlorn Chapter of Indian History (cont'd). ROMA CHANDHURI, 
The Vedantic Conception of Brahman as Sachchidananda. ANON., The Cultural 
Heritage of India. 


THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION INSTITUTE OF CULTURE (Calcutta), IV (8), 
August, 1953: S. K. MAITRA, The Philosophy of Education. SASHI BHUSAN DAs 
GuptTA, Nagasena’s Popular Exposition of Buddhist Doctrines. PANDIT RISHIRAM, 
Cultural Problems of Indians Abroad. 
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IV (9), September, 1953: NALINAKSHA DutTT, Why Buddhism Disappeared from 
India. ANON., The Buddha’s Farewell. CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI, An Intro- 


duction to the Literature and Religion of the Tantras. S$. K. Dg, The Theatre in 
Bengal. 


IV (10), October, 1953: R. C. MAJUMDAR, India’s Struggle for Freedom. SUBIMAL 
KUMAR MUKHERJEE, The United Nations and World Peace. 


VEDANTA FOR EAST AND WEST (London), III (1), September—October, 1953: 


Sirk PAUL DUKES, The Psychic Values of Yoga. T. M. P. MAHADEVAN, My Philoso- 
phy of Life. 


Ill (2), November—December, 1953: SwAMI SATPRAKASHANANDA, Mirnd—Its 
Nature and Functions. JOHN SMITH, Material Mind and Beyond. 


THE VEDANTA KESARI (Madras), XL (5), September, 1953: EpDrTORIAL, Service 
in Grhastha-Dharma. T. R. VENKATARAMA SASTRI, Rebirth. T. M. P. MAHADEVAN, 
Journey into Rgvedic India: Religion and Philosophic Thought. M. H. REVAULT 
D’ALLONNES, The Education and Mental Health of Children in Europe. SUBANDHU, 
Charaiveti: Entering Service. 


XL (6), October, 1953: EprToRIAL, Service in Grhastha-Dharma. SwAMI NIKHIL- 
ANANDA, Philosophy and Religion. SWAMI RANGANATHANANDA, Swami, Rama- 
krishnananda: The Meaning of His Life and Work. SUBANDHU, Charaiveti: 
Progress in Service. 


YOUNG EAST (Tokyo), II (7), July, 1953: SENCHU MURANO, The Doctrine of 
Shingon Buddhism. 














News and Notes 


The purpose of this department is to keep readers informed of developments 
throughout the world in the field of Oriental and comparative philosophy. Appro- 
priate news items should be sent to Professor Archie J. Bahm, Department of Phi- 
losophy, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 





The twenty-eighth session of the Indian Philosophical Congress was held at the 
University of Baroda, December 28-30, 1953. Dr. S. C. Chatterjee of the University 
of Calcutta was General President of the meeting. He gave the presidential address 
on “The Basis of World Philosophy.” 

Two Symposia were held, one on the subject “Naturalism and Values” and the other 
on “The Relation of Philosophy and Psychology.” The speakers in the symposium on 
“Naturalism and Values” were S. C. Biswas, Allahabad; T. G. Kalghati, Dharwar 
(Darnatake); C. V. S. Murty, Mysore; P. C. Divanji, Bombay. Speakers in the sym- 
posium on “The Relation of Philosophy and Psychology” were P. J. Chaudhuri, Vis- 
wabharati, and C. T. K. Chari, Madras. 

Papers read by the Sectional Presidents included: Philosophy and Life, K. C. 
Gupta (History and Philosophy); The Concept of Dharma and Its Implications to 
the New Society, M. Yamunacharya (Ethics and Social Philosophy); Towards a Uni- 
versal Psychology, R. M. Loomba (Psychology); An Empiricist’s Constructive Survey 
of Contemporary Philosophy, K. N. Kar (Logic and Metaphysics). 

Selected papers were read as follows: 

Christian Non-dualism of Scotus Erigena, G. B. Burch; Faith and Philosophy, J. N. 
Chubb; Body-Mind Relationship—Some Suggestions, P. R. Damle; Moral Obligation 
as a Clue to the Nature of God, W. H. Harris; Sense and Reason in Aristotle’s Psy- 
chology of Cognition, G. S. Hulyalkar; The Concept of Reality as Dynamic, G. R. 
Malkani; Mind and Consciousness—A Comparison of Indian and Western Views, 
Savasvati Chennakesavan; Can Unified Sciences Replace Logic?—Ontology and Uni- 
fied Science, P. S. Sastri; A Note on Thomas Aquinas, K. S. Murty; The Significance 
of Beauty, S. Dixit; Beyond Epistemological Dualism, Stanley Maron; The Concept 
of Conditioning in Modern Experimental Psychology, D. Misra; Psychology and Phi- 
losophy—Their Mutual Relations, Indra Sen; A Critique of Sociology of Knowledge, 
A. G. Javdekar; A Note on Comparative Study of Indian Logic, H. Kitagawa; Berkeley 
and Eternal Ideas, Rev. A. DeMendonca; Metaphysics and Mysticism, S. Mookerjee; 
Nagarjuna and Whitehead, A. K. Sarkar; God and Absolute According to Bradley, 
S. K. Desai; The Conceptions of Concentration and Separation in Islamic Mysticism, 
Mir Valiuddin; Madhura Bhava, K. C. Varadachari; The Svetasvatara Upanishad and 
the Vedantic Schools, A. G. Krishna Warrier. 


Dale Riepe of the Department of Philosophy, University of South Dakota, read a 
paper entitled “Indian Hedonism” at the Conference of Asian Affairs at the University 
of Kansas in November. He also read a paper entitled “The Epistemology of Carvaka” 
to the western division of the American Philosophical Association at St. Louis in May. 


Dr. Y. P. Mei is Visiting Professor of Philosophy at Oberlin College this semester, 
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and has been appointed Visiting Professor of Philosophy at Princeton University for 
the academic year 1954-1955. At Oberlin he is teaching courses in the History of 
Chinese Philosophy, and Modern China and the Chinese Tradition. At Princeton he 
will teach the History of Chinese Philosophy, and Philosophy East and West. 


The Executive Committee of the Indian Philosophical Congress accepted the offer 
of Sri P. C. Divanji to defray the cost of a gold medal to be awarded to the writer 
of the best essay on a subject pertaining to Indian philosophy. The committee has 
announced the title of the contest for 1954: “Was the Samkhya Originally Theistic?” 
The competition is open to all without restriction as to academic distinction, profes- 
sion, etc. Each competitor is to submit to the General Secretary of the Congress 
(Professor T. M. P. Mahadevan, University of Madras), on or before July 31, 1954, 
two copies of his essay composed in English. There is no stipulated length for the essay. 








PARAGON BOOK GALLERY 


The Oriental Book Store of America 


857 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 21, N.Y., U.S.A. 


We specialize exclusively in books on the FAR EAST, NEAR 
& MIDDLE EAST. 


More than 20,000 “in print” and “out of print” books on 
Oriental history, religion, philosophy, literature, linguistics & 
art in all languages are on our shelves. All librarians, collectors, 
and scholars are invited to send their want lists, which will receive 
our very best attention. 


CATALOGUES ISSUED REGULARLY 


We purchase single works and complete libraries on the 
Orient and always pay full value. 
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